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Priest, administrator, mystic, saint 
—Ignatius of Loyola, caballero of 
Christ, still speaks to the modern 
world with all the power and per- 
tinence of his mighty religious 
affirmation: service, loyalty, and 
love in union with the Incarnate 
Word and His Mystical Body, the 
Church. 


ICNATIUS LOYOLA AND 
OUR TIMES 


JOHN LaFARGE 


THE FOUR-HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY of the death of Saint Ignatius 
Loyola on July 31, 1556, suggests the very logical question: What 
is the significance of this great founder and spiritual master for the 
position of the Church in our time? The interest in this celebra- 
tion indicates that it is not just a domestic event for the Society of 
Jesus, but shows a very widespread inquiry as to the person of 
Ignatius, his doctrine and the traditions which he started. In accord- 
ance with the spirit of their own Founder, the Jesuits feel a natural 
concern as to what this celebration may contribute for the strengthen- 
ing of the Church herself in her mission; they see in it a mission to 
individual souls by deepening and strengthening their spiritual life; 
but it also should bring aid to the Church’s mission to the modern 
world. 

As for the nature of this mission to the world, different estimates 
or aspects will bring different views. Some may particularly con- 
cern themselves with the obstacles to Christ’s mission: anti-Catholic 
prejudice, widespread religious illiteracy, the spread of materialism 
and secularism. Others may be more alive to the opportunities and 
challenges of the age, the continual search for greater religious light, 
the wave of revival of interest, at least of external interest, in religion 
which we see today in the United States, or they may be alive to the 
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challenge that the social doctrine of the Church makes to the world, 
the keen interest in the Church’s position on various crucial ques- 
tions. We do not need any deep psychologizing to emphasize this 
point. All we need to notice is the tremendous prominence given to 
religious news in practically all the outlets for public opinion: the 
daily press, the monthly magazines, the mass media of every descrip- 
tion. Beginning with interest in merely spectacular performances 
where large groups of people participated, this interest has spread to 
the opinions of religious people on the questions of the day. What 
the Church has to say is news. Very often what the Church has to 
say is top news. The religious press conference has emerged and 
is here to stay. 

For this reason the Church in its outward, public relations—in the 
current sense—has either to move forward or to be driven backward. 
It must come forward with a clear and fresh presentation of its 
ancient doctrines or it will be relegated to the lumber room. We do 
not know how long the present opportunity may continue. We do 
know that when opportunities have been provided in the past they all 
too often have been missed and hindsight had to take the place, a 
very fragmentary place, of foresight. This opportunity may be lost 
by absorption in a variety of dead issues and mere avoidances. The 
Catholic reply to the questions of the modern world can take the form 
of mere expressions of resentment, of protest and of sterile criticism. 
The strength of our message to the world can evaporate in an equally 
sterile romanticism. The point is that real questions are posed even 
though the wrong solution be offered. 

Our question is, then, how to obtain a hearing, or more precisely, 
how can any of us contribute to the Church in order to enable her 
to gain a better hearing in the modern world. Centering on Ignatius 
and his doctrine we would ask what does Ignatius contribute to the 
dynamism of the Church’s mission. Misrepresentations or inadequate 
representations of the teachings of Ignatius Loyola have led to a 
conventional idea among critics of the Catholic Faith. According to 
this concept Ignatius’ respect for the Church’s supreme teaching 
authority was a brake to that dynamism, a restriction upon the cre- 
ative freedom of the Church’s message. 

From another angle, too, Ignatius is not unfrequently represented 
as inimical to the freedom of the human spirit. We are familiar with 
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the notion of Ignatius as a sort of spiritual drill master, an inventor 
of arbitrary codes of ascetic practice, a scheming organizer under 
pious guise. Hence his anniversary demands that we return to a 
real concept of Ignatius, and study more closely the picture both of 
the man and of his thought. 

The saints make an impression on the popular imagination chiefly 
by what they deny or protest against. We are impressed by the early 
Fathers of the Desert because they abandoned intercourse with the 
civilized world of their time and cut themselves off from human con- 
tact. Yet the essence of their life lay in their contemplative richness 
and in the charity which they showed to one another. The hermit, 
the missionary, the apostle are praised for what they have sacrificed 
in the following of their vocation, yet their meaning is not primarily 
in what they have left but in what they have embraced. Abandon- 
ment, whether it take the form of poverty or of separation or of 
obedience, is only a corollary or sequel to the richness of the life to 
which they are dedicated. In other words, the key to Ignatius’ per- 
sonality is what he did himself affirm for the world of his day. With 
that clearly determined, we can ask more confidently, What does he 
affirm for our own day? We can then somehow sense the scope of 
his affirmation, its power, its pertinence, and its availability for our 
own use. Is it something alien, that belonged to a remote period 
between the Renaissance and the Baroque after the close of the 
Middle Ages, or is it a living message which has ever renewed vital- 
ity for every successive age? Only thus can we approach an estimate 
of Ignatius’ ideas, the depth and dynamism of his influence, of the 
secret of his own communications, as well as ours, as far as these 


can ever be known. 
I 


As we attempt to see Ignatius in his full dimensions we may reach 
a somewhat better understanding of the problem of what we have to 
say to the contemporary world and how to say it. To reconstruct— 
very tentatively and remotely—these dimensions we can see him 
formed, as it were, by influences which came upon him from every 
direction: from below, from around and from above. Let us consider 
each of these separately. (It is true we cannot conclusively separate 
nature from grace. Only the Creator knows where one ends and the 
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other begins. But we can at least conjecture and see certain traits 
that seem to be unmistakably one or the other. ) 

If we consider the influences that came to Ignatius Loyola from 
below, as it were, from his natural origins in his early formation we 
are struck by what he inherited from the solidity and the tenacity 
of his own people, the people of the Basque provinces of Spain and 
Navarre. They witness to the virtues of a deeply Christian people 
who raised large families in the fear of God, clung to their ancient 
customs, to their rugged soil and their grim stone castles, and in 
many localities to their ancient and inscrutable language. He was 
born into a world of intense loyalties: to the liege lord, to the Church 
and to the king. He grew up in a network of feudal duties, of privi- 
leges interspersed with sudden and severe demands on personal 
generosity. 

His military training made him alert to discipline and thoroughly 
aware of the need of reaching firm, quick and well-motivated de- 
cisions both in his own person and in the persons of those whom he 
commanded. Military tradition accustomed him to certain metaphor- 
ical images which he used later on with masterful skill in expound- 
ing the conquering strategy of the Son of God. It also planted in 
his mind the germinal idea of recruiting, and thus later of recruit- 
ing men to Christ’s service, something that began first with mere per- 
sonal persuasion and eventually developed into a carefully thought- 
out system of encouraging, sifting and developing vocations. Indeed, 
one of the most fascinating tasks in the biography of Ignatius, as 
indeed in that of all great creative minds, is to trace the first sprout- 
ing of certain fecund germinal concepts that later developed into 
extensive and organized structures. The idea of recruiting souls for 
the Saviour seems to have appeared in Ignatius’ mind long before he 
actually mentioned the notion of forming any kind of an organization. 

The world little understands what we see so brilliantly exempli- 
fied in the case of Ignatius. The most distinctive and marvelous 
traits of the saints are frequently not those characteristics which are 
theirs by nature, but those which they acquire precisely by vanquish- 
ing, by trampling under foot certain tendencies which they instinc- 
tively fee] are contrary to God’s service, and thus gather to greatness, 
“like the ooze of oil / Crushed.” So we see the haughty knight, the 
irritable and jealous courtier, the vain youth, the worldling ab- 
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normally sensitive to his own physical appearance and even to the 
clothes he wore or his accomplishments at singing or dancing becom- 
ing completely master of himself in utter meekness, simplicity and 
unshaken equanimity. We see him becoming a master not only for 
himself but for other souls in discerning the secret roots of pride, the 
delusions, in his own words, of the enemy. A man who seems to 
have been subject psychologically to alternations of extreme ebul- 
liency and sudden fits of depression, a cyclothymic, learns to distin- 
guish carefully the oncoming of either of these states. He lucidly 
instructs his disciples to prepare themselves for darkness when the 
sun is over-brightly shining, or for sunshine when darkness over- 
whelms the soul. Like the biblical Wise Man, he warns the discour- 
aged youth not to make haste in the time of clouds and to stick to 
the familiar and the beaten trail. Thus he guides the soul through 
the alternating dangers of exultation and despair. 

Yet correction of nature did not mean its destruction. Ignatius 
was not ashamed that he inherited his people’s love of music and of 
the dance, so that, as it is said, even in his latter days when his 
nerves and brain felt the strain of government he liked to listen to a 
little tune for relaxation. He inherited too from his ancestral home 


an esteem for learning even though he himself had little. Most of 
all, he was given to a deep simple faith in the veneration of the 
saints and of Our Lady and the shrines devoted to their honor. 


II 


What were the world influences that surrounded the ascetic Span- 
ish student at the University of Paris? How far did they help to 
shape the style and substance of his future apostolic message? It is 
so easy to misjudge a distant age. History is always rich in excep- 
tions. Even the very narrow confines of one’s own personal life are 
easily open to errors, small or great, of memory, of misconception. 
Undoubtedly we are all too ready, especially in this Hollywood era, 
to read dramas and conflicts into the spacious days of the first half 
of the sixteenth century that only partly correspond to reality. How- 
ever, it does seem possible to disengage some traits of the age, 
especially those that affected Ignatius’ earlier and more formative 
period, which correspond to certain great truths of his mighty re- 
ligious affirmation. 
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Ecclesiastical corruption in high places, especially at the center 
of Christianity, very probably troubled not only his imagination but 
his whole style of approach so that he felt the deep need of insisting 
upon a real and lasting reform as the very soul of the campaign for 
Christ’s Kingdom. He was painfully alert to the need for the restora- 
tion of the Holy Eucharist and of the ways and means to combat the 
appalling religious illiteracy of the times. There would have sunk 
deeply into his soul a horror for the false standards, the upside-down 
values which had crept into the lives of religious people and which 
the pronouncements of the Spiritual Exercises so directly contra- 
dicted. The coincidence that Ignatius was a close contemporary of 
Martin Luther has tempted Protestants and Catholics alike to depict 
the saint as a Catholic champion entering the lists and polishing 
his arms for a man-to-man combat with the great rebel of Wittenberg. 
Ignatius and Luther are popularly paired off like Saint George and 
the Dragon. Ignatius certainly did send his own disciples to discuss 
with and if necessary to refute some of the protagonists of the early 
Protestant Reformation, where they distinguished themselves not by 
heated and fanatical harangues, but by their quiet courtesy and 
their objective marshaling of arguments. The work of the Society 
was foremost in preserving large areas of Europe from the inroads 
of heresy. The warnings of the Exercises, such as those contained 
in the Rules for Thinking with the Church, as well as Ignatius’ direc- 
tions to the Jesuit preachers, show how alive he was to certain harm- 
ful spiritual tendencies of the times. Such would be a morbid pre- 
occupation with predestination and guilt, and the spirit of revolt 
against spiritual authority. Certain emphases, therefore, in Igna- 
tius’ teaching can logically be attributed to the peculiar atmosphere 
of the time. Yet such emphases need not impair the basic thesis that 
his capital doctrine flows directly from positive sources, from sources 
deep within the bosom of Catholic Faith and enlightened by direct 
communication from above. 

More easy to attribute to the influence of the surrounding age 
would be his infinitely fruitful esteem for intellectual creatures and 
especially humanistic education: the development of the total man 
and the importance of a methodical training as contrasted with the 
lack of method and system of the educational methods of the day. 
It is undoubtedly his analysis of the existing educational atmosphere 
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that led him to the brilliant concept of inverting paganism, as it were, 
turning it upside down and placing it at the service of Christian 
teaching and Christian morals, through a comprehensive series of 
secondary schools and universities. According to Father George E. 
Ganss, S.J., of Marquette University, Milwaukee (St. Ignatius’ Idea 
of a Jesuit University, Marquette University Press, 1954), at least 
fourteen cardinal principles of Catholic higher education can easily 
be drawn from the primary sources, Ignatius’ writing. Among these 
are the integration of the curriculum; the place of honor of theology; 
excellence in mastering fields of study; encouragement of expression 
and creative activity; an ordered succession of studies leading to 
mastery commensurate with the level of instruction; timeliness and 
adaptation of the best methods of non-Jesuit schools. These principles 
were gathered from a great variety of sources. 

Characteristic of the times was a certain turning away by holy 
and spiritual men from an over-objective spirit of merely ritualistic 
worship and a movement to inner devotion: to meditation, self- 
examination and cultivation of the interior life unaided by some of 
the traditional auxiliaries of monastic practice. 

Yet it was a period full of the spirit of world conquest, of the 
sense of conflict, of the horizons opened to Christianity as a conquer- 
ing faith spreading over universal mankind. For the first time in 
history the Gospel seemed ready to embrace the entire globe. 

Commenting on the recent book, The Spirituality of Saint Ignatius, 
by Father Hugh Rahner, Rector of the Jesuit college of Innsbruck, 
Austria, Father St. A. Kreykamp, a Dutch Dominican," notes that 
we must take into account the great difference between Spain of the 
twelfth and Spain, or the Latin countries, of the sixteenth century. 
It is just these sixteenth-century traits, says Father Kreykamp, that 
make Ignatius a specially great and a specially “difficult” saint. 
Strict self-analysis and self-control, strongly methodical manner of 
prayer, the heroic energy of his asceticism, his concept of authority 
and obedience, his “warnings against all over-confidence,” are com- 
bined with a certain diplomatic delicacy of the courtier in language 
and appearance. But all these traits must be understood in the light 
of the very essence of Ignatius’ spirituality. Comparing Ignatius and 


1De Linie, Amsterdam, January 14, 1956. 
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Dominic, Father Kreykamp observes that Dominic, moved by the 
spiritual distress of southern France in his day, undertook the forma- 
tion of priests who would preach the truth and save souls. Ignatius 
was a man deeply moved by the struggle between the kingdom of 
God and the kingdom of evil, the struggle in which Christ’s caballero 
must find his place. As such, “he is the shining exemplar for all of 
us who wish, on the last Sunday of October, to enroll ourselves under 
the banner of Christ the King.” 

Recent studies have thrown light upon the debt that Ignatius 
apparently owed to the Benedictine monastery of Monserrat, where 
he took refuge immediately after his conversion. The monks of 
Monserrat were intensely interested in the theory and the practice 
of methodical mental prayer. It is no derogation, says a contempo- 
rary Benedictine scholar, to Ignatius’ originality to note the link 
between his spiritual methods and the devotional traditions culti- 
vated by Monserrat.’ 


III 


Strange to say, the greatest influence in the formation of the 
personality of Ignatius, that which came from above, the invasion of 
divine Grace, in the phrase of Pére de Guibert, has been least ex- 
plored and still waits for further elucidation. 

Various studies and analyses which the Ignatian year has fostered 
have brought into prominence certain key motifs of the Ignatian 
spirituality as revealed to us through the documents he bequeathed 
us and later spiritual interpretations and traditions. Historically the 
spirituality of Ignatius polarized around two supreme spiritual illu- 
minations. The first of these, at the River Cardoner at the begin- 
ning of his conversion, revealed to him in astonishing clarity the 
relation of the entire world to God, to His supreme majesty and 
holiness. A cosmic vision enabled him to understand the right order- 
ing of the universe, in due proportion and analogy. Through his in- 
sight into the transcendence of the Creator, Ignatius came to under- 
stand the God-given dignity of the creature, that dignity which three 
centuries earlier the great Thomas Aquinas had so staunchly de- 
fended in his own ontology. Ignatius saw depths of meaning in cre- 


2Dom Anselmo M. Albareda, 0.S.B., Prefect of the Apostolic Vatican Library, in 
Commentarii Ignatiani (Rome: Archivum Historicum SJ., Jan.-June, 1956), pp. 254-416. 
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ated life totally closed to those whose vision began and ended only 
with the visible world around them, He learned and communicated 
to all his followers the basis of true rectitude, rectitude of concept 
and rectitude of conduct, or moral rectitude. In his other great illu- 
mination at La Storta, on his way to Rome, the Heavenly Father 
selected him for total dedication to the operative love of the Son, 
the Incarnate Word, Redeemer of mankind, present and working for 
the salvation of all men. Ignatius, in his own expression, was placed 
with Jesus. It was a complete affirmation of a dynamic principle: 
the active insertion of the Creator into the life of creation; the 
humility of God working in and through the humility of man. As I 
have said on another occasion, the great illuminations of Ignatius 
correspond in a striking manner to the insistent demands of spiritual 
seekers of our own time, total rectitude and operative love taken not 
separately but together, complete like body and soul, one great con- 
cept of man and God in relation to the universe. 

To these two great polarities of Ignatius a third needs to be added, 
an all-embracing trait, which is in his intense churchliness. He was, 
in the words of Father Karl Rahner, S.J., pre-eminently a man of the 
Church. His mysticism, for Ignatius was one of the world’s greatest 
mystics, was not the mysticism of a separated human being, but that 
of a man working actively within and through Christ’s Church. He 
nourished his mysticism by penetrating ever more deeply the very 
essence of the Church itself. In all his activity he felt the supreme 
necessity of being guided inwardly by the same Holy Spirit Who 
Himself dwelt in and guided the Church, and was in turn the same 
Spirit Who dwelt in the Church’s Founder, Jesus, the Son of God. 

A particular significance attaches to the fact that the point where 
Ignatius experienced his greatest emotion and flashes of deepest 
insight was not a romantic vision but immediate sacramental contact 
with the Saviour Himself, namely, with the Holy Eucharist in the 
Mass. 

So moderate are the references to the Holy Sacrifice in the Exer- 
cises themselves and in his other spiritual documents that this would 
have passed unnoticed if some parts of Ignatius’ personal diary had 
not fortunately been preserved. After all, the Exercises were to 
achieve a special particular purpose, that of the purification of the 
individual so that he could reach crucial decisions in the light of 
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God’s grace. His diary reveals an intense sense of the physical pres- 
ence of the Incarnate Word, and particularly of the Incarnate Word 
as performing within the very bosom of the Holy Trinity the supreme 
act of homage and infinite worship and atonement to the Father. 
In the sacrament of the Holy Eucharist Ignatius was closely associ- 
ated with the Son as Victim and as sacrifice. This is beautifully 
expressed by the words of Father Jerome Nadal, an especially privi- 
leged interpreter of Ignatius’ inmost thoughts, who spoke of the 
work of Jesus “carrying His cross in His own Mystical Body, the 
Church.” 

Furthermore, Ignatius was keenly conscious of the Eucharistic 
Lord working in the world, thus unfolding in history the mystery of 
God, the Mysterium Dei. Hence the identity of Ignatius’ spirit with 
that of Saint Paul, as expressed in the Epistle to the Ephesians. The 
Apostle of the Gentiles and the humble later-day Companions of 
Jesus expressed this great central truth each in his own way and 
with his own peculiar emphasis, yet all agreed in their stress upon 
union with the active work of the Son of God. 

This is the mystery that Ignatius affirmed in his own way and with 
his own unique insight. Our difficulty in summing up his spiritual 
vision is precisely because of the vastness of its scope. He sees the 
Incarnate Word’s mission to the world in relation to the whole broad 
cosmic scheme of man’s origin and destiny, in relation to the deep 
tragedy of men’s sin, and in relation to the humble, concrete facts 
of our human existence. He has boundless confidence in the wisdom 
and goodness of God’s provident action through the Church’s exer- 
cise of a God-given authority precisely because of his intense con- 
viction as to God’s love for the human race, His philanthropia, to 
use the favorite expression of the Eastern Church. Ignatius, an in- 
tensely purposeful man, is keenly alive to the divine finality, to God’s 
purpose underlying all creation, which is love for mankind. The 
Incarnate Word’s mission was seen in relation to the created world 
and the created world as the instrument for fulfilling man’s own 
personality in God. Rights and duties flow to the individual and to 
society from these considerations. Ignatius does not explicitly state 
these rights, but they are certainly understood, and the Ignatian in- 
sistence on clear, complete ultimate finality is also an ultimate basis 
for affirming the innate dignity of man. Our difficulty arises too 
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from the intensely personal, concrete and intimate fashion in which 
the Divine Mystery is presented for our consideration. Ignatius 
wishes us to see and know the Son of God not as an abstract hieratic 
Being, not as an attractive literary fiction, but precisely and in the 
concrete down to the humblest detail of His historical life, as re- 
counted in the Gospels and further elucidated by biblical scholarship. 

Hence, Ignatius, transcendentalist as he was, insists with almost 
naive simplicity upon the biblical Christ, the Jewish Christ, the 
Christ of Nazareth and of the presentation in the Temple, the Christ 
Who lived and deeply cherished the fullness of the law. I can imagine 
Ignatius welcoming the recently discovered Dead Sea Scrolls with 
the same spirit that he showed on his first ill-fated visit to the Holy 
Land when he tried to measure the cave of Bethlehem and to note 
the number of paces it took to walk from one spot to another. 

His intense and special devotion to the Blessed Mother of God 
was a pledge, as it were, of his unrelenting stress on the concrete- 
ness of the Divine Humanity. Through her, as in a mirror, he dwelt 
upon the vivid reality of the Incarnate Word. Yet—a point which so 
easily eludes a certain type of modern mind— it was precisely his 
absolute faith in Christ’s transcendent Divinity that made him so 
intensely interested in His humanity. He was absorbed in the least 
detail of the God-man because that Man was God, and at the same 
time was truly man and hence not a Docetic illusion. The Christ of 
Ignatius was the biblical Christ, the historical Christ, the Jewish 
Christ. So it was that through Mary he entered into the biblical 
character of the Saviour, His relation to all of human history, to the 
prophecies and prototypes and all God’s providential dealings with 
man. 

Through Mary pondering over the words and deeds of her Son’s 
life, Ignatius passed into the inner Christ, into His heart transpierced 
upon the Cross, His psychological and mental sufferings along with 
His physical torments. It was Mary whom Ignatius proposed as the 
first witness of the Resurrection—not as a matter of historical record, 
but as a matter of natural, intelligent inference. 

Without impairment to the many details of His historic existence, 
the Christ of Ignatius remains Christ in the Church: carrying His 
cross, as Father Nadal says, in the Mystical Body. The Saviour as 
contemplated in the key meditations of the Spiritual Exercises is 
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the Christ of the universal and world-wide Church, compelling, 
through His call and His grace, all men, even the lame, halt and 
blind to enter into the House of His Father. Finally, He is the 
Eucharistic Christ, not just the Christ of meditation, but Christ pres- 
ent to us in His flesh and blood, in His Eucharistic Presence, in the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice. 

It is not without significance that St. Ignatius was traditionally 
depicted as a vested priest standing at the altar, and offering the 
divine Sacrifice. This popular representation accords with the cen- 
tering of personal devotion that we learn from the revelations of his 
own diary, fragments of which were providentially preserved from 
the total destruction that Ignatius had decreed for it. This intense 
devotion to the liturgy of the Holy Sacrifice and the graces he re- 
ceived during its celebration testify eloquently to the manner in 
which “Ignatius’ whole life, each of his days, was centered 
around the Eucharist. The various entries are not distinguished by 
the dates on which the recorded favors were received, but by the 
Mysteries commemorated in the Mass celebrated in the morning; so 
much so, that, when on some days, due to indisposition, Ignatius did 
not celebrate, he recorded nothing either in the Diary.”* These 
recuerdos, spiritual remembrances, of Christ’s Presence and of the 
Mysteries of the Holy Trinity moved him continually to tears. 

Ignatius was a man of the Church and of the Sacrifice of the 
Holy Eucharist within and through the Church. Yet when we say 
that Ignatius was a man of the Church it is not in order to ascribe 
to him any particular affection for organization as such. The Church 
for him was the creation of the Holy Spirit, through which the 
Redeemer would be present in all ages to all mankind. There one 
must differ, and differ sharply, from those who represent Ignatius as 
primarily a man of organization, with a passion for commanding, or 
directing others to command; who manipulated the virtues of piety 
and heroism as instruments for the expression of his own authori- 
tarian nature. Such an interpretation completely ignores his primary 
motive, his utterly child-like faith in Jesus as the center of all his love 
and striving. So that his emphasis upon the authority of the Church it- 
self is not the effect of any love of authority as such but of his convic- 


3R. Correia-Afonso, S.J., [gnatiana, Ranchi (India), November, 1955. 
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tion that through the Church’s authority man has access to the wis- 
dom and goodness of God. Ignatius’ own words on obedience clearly 
and repeatedly declare that the religious superior can claim no pre- 
rogatives merely as a man. He may be of less wisdom and less 
prudence than his subordinates, though he is to be chosen with all 
the care possible. Religious dignity accrues to him from God, so 
that the moment a particular commission is taken away from him 
he becomes simply an equal to everybody else. 

In his concept of authority Ignatius stresses this fundamental 
truth of identity of spirit with Christ, with the Church and, as far 
as possible, with the ideal of the Society that under God’s inspira- 
tion he had established. 

If I may quote another Dominican commentator, but of a much 
earlier period: Fray Domingo de Valtands y Mexia, O.P., in a 
short document published the very year of Ignatius’ death, defended 
Ignatius against thoughtless charges on this point. Ignatius did not 
teach, says Valtands, that a religious superior can command a foolish 
action. His teaching on obedience is none other than that of Christ 
Himself and of Saint Bernard. “The Father Ignatius,” according to 
Valtands, “was a very learned person and always a friend of charity 
and perfection” (El padre Ygnacio fue persona muy docta y siempre 
amigo de charidad y perfection).* 

IV 


Ignatius pointed the way for others inspired with the same desire. 
At the present moment I do not see open opposition as the greatest 
obstacle the Church must meet when it seeks to convey its mission 
to the modern world, at least in the United States. The POAU, the 
professed materialists or secularists can stir resentment and create 
confusion. The strong position taken by the Catholic Church in the 
United States on interracial justice or its world stand against com- 
munism are bound to meet with sharp criticism and even open oppo- 
sition. Hidden dislike of the Church or of Christianity can block 
access to organs of public opinion or help to falsify the record, but 
they can also stimulate us to greater effort and help to keep us from 
lapsing into complacency. A considerable proportion of the Church’s 


*Pedro Sainz Rodrigues, in Commentarii Ignatiani, 1885-1956 (Rome: Archivum 
Historicum S.J., Jan.-June, 1956), p. 177. 
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difficulties arise from a quite different source, from false confidence 
and trust in second-rate methods. I am, as I said, not so immedi- 
ately concerned about those who openly attack the Church or even 
those who secretly machinate against her as I am by those who would 
confine her to a purely critical and defensive position, an attempt to 
minimize her claim to speak authoritatively on temporal matters 
where the moral conscience is involved. This is a position of weak- 
ness at a time which calls for a peculiarly effective, convincing 
affirmation. I see a particular threat to such an affirmation if its 
tone, its style, its presentation are mediocre. 

The spirit of mediocrity is not traditional for the Catholic Church 
of the United States. The Church in this continent is a church of 
martyrs, of pioneers, of great educators, of mighty builders of a 
vast spiritual community. Mediocrity is alien to our American 
origins. But we are now a more comfortable people who live in a 
prosperous atmosphere. Countless battles have already been won. 
It is all too easy for us to settle down and become conformists to the 
age, to be satisfied with progress already made. What is still worse, 
it is easy to develop a complacency with mediocrity itself. In schol- 
arship, in art, in literature, in religious life we can become suspicious 
of those who attempt to move out of or beyond the ordinary. 

As mediocrity is not the spirit of the Church, it is certainly not 
the spirit of Ignatius or Ignatianism. Though he is understanding 
and tolerant of weakness, Ignatius placed no limits to his quest for 
perfection. The best and the finest available means were to be used 
in the most complete service of the highest good. Wherever it was 
conceivably feasible he would tolerate nothing second-rate in the 
training of his own men, or anything second-rate in what they needed 
for their purposes. They were to search for the most solid and com- 
prehensive exposition of the Christian faith and way of life accord- 
ing to the needs of the times. They would likewise seek those avenues 
which were necessary for reaching men’s minds. They should leave 
no stone unturned in quest of the highest scholarship or in making 
the most effective spiritual appeal. 

In other words, Ignatius strove in every fashion to assist the 
Church to make the fullest impact upon the thought and imagination 
of his time. Thus he blazed the way for others inspired with the same 
desire. His entire life and career were a living reproach to the spirit 


of mediocrity. 
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Ignatius in his time was concerned with the question of reaching 
the masses of the people through his missionaries, the élite through 
his scholars. The problem today is posed in enormously different 
terms, with mass media at our command, and the masses themselves 
conscious of their multitude and their importance. 

The challenge of the masses, therefore, involves the use of a vast 
apparatus for the written, the spoken, the technically communicated 
word. It means an immediate and practical approach to the temporal 
problems caused by human misery and human antagonism in con- 
flict all over the world, ranging from those living next door to those 
at the furthest end of the globe. It means countering directly with 
infinite patience and wisdom the astute propaganda of the enemies 
of our civilization. It means responding generously to the strivings 
for religious enlightenment on the part of millions who crave some 
affirmative statement. Among the prominent non-Catholic preachers 
today those seem to win the most popular following who speak 
mainly in affirmative, rather than in merely denunciatory tones. 

In our concern for the masses, however, we cannot omit the dia- 
logue with the intellectual élite, whatever may be our judgments as 
to their ultimate significance. I believe that in our anxiety to meet 
and refute the errors of today, certainly a necessary task and a la- 
horious one, we minimize the convincing power of a simple affirma- 
tion of our fundamental Christian synthesis, if presented in con- 
ceptual forms intelligible to the contemporary mind. A recent very 
simple example may illustrate this point. 

Reports from the entire world, and certainly from all parts of 
the United States, indicated an astonishing popular response to the 
restored liturgy in the recent Holy Week services. This revealed the 
people’s delight at a closer approach to the central mystery of our 
Faith, not just in idea, but in living participation and in personal 
intimacy. 

Ignatius cherished the liturgy of the Church, recommended at- 
tendance at liturgical services, and only reluctantly — under dire 
force of practical necessity—curtailed its exercise for the members 
of his own Society. The liturgy brings us directly to the source of 
this mystery. The immense acclaim the Catholic people gave to the 
Holy Week liturgy, with its personal participation, its marching and 
singing throngs, its adoration of the Cross and its increased oppor- 
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tunities for receiving Holy Communion, witnessed to a central de- 
sire to return to the basic mystery of our Faith: the presence of the 
Incarnate Word living and operating in our midst. This acclaim 
demonstrated, I believe, the desire of our Catholic people to be one 
with the Saviour in His glorious action for the redemption of man- 
kind. It showed that the Catholic people respond with great eager- 
ness to the Saviour’s invitation to come close to His Person and to 
re-live with Our Lady at the foot of the Cross and in the Cenacle 
the companionship of His life, sufferings and resurrection. 

The consolations that invaded the soul of Ignatius as he stood at 
the altar of the little Roman chapel suggest indeed that the world 
longs for the great Mystery in its unity, its majesty and intimacy. 

But for us to present the full implications of this Mystery in the 
face of an unbelieving world needs imagination today as it needed 
imagination four hundred years ago; not just bright fancies, but a 
careful study of the deep philosophy of imagination, its laws, its 
symbols. It means not only a correct interpretation of the Mystery 
for the world but a profoundly creative interpretation, the re-casting 
of a vast heritage of Christian imagination in the crucible of intense 
contemplation. 

Most of all, this task needs great humility, for re who under- 
take such a task must share the humility of Him whom they repre- 
sent. They must be ready to suffer the misunderstandings and re- 
proaches that accompany such a task. 

It demands also magnanimity and courage. “Not losing heart,” 
says Ignatius of the ideal apostle, whom he depicts in his Rules for 
the Superior General of the Jesuits, “not losing heart in the face of 
opposition, however high-placed and mighty the opponents; nor 
allowing any entreaties or threats of theirs to divert him in his con- 
duct from what reason and God’s service command.” He is to “stand 
fast through all occurrences, and not to be carried away by success 
nor depressed by adversity.” Ignatius expected Napoleon’s two- 
o’clock-in-the-morning courage: the kind that functions coolly in a 
great crisis. He honored even more greatly the courage that sticks 
to detailed, wearisome routine, day after day, year after year: heed- 
less of tedium or of temporary depression. 


VI 


It is my hope that deeper and more historically grounded studies 
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of the spirit of St. Ignatius may help to clarify the position of the 
Church herself in relation to a very central question: the Christian’s 
attitude toward the use of political power in the service of the King- 
dom of Christ. This is a vast and explosive topic. I wish only to 
indicate one aspect or facet, one point at which the lessons we have 
just been drawing from the life and spirit of Ignatius may help us to 
see a little more steadily, as we work for a final solution. 

Ours is of its essence a conquering faith. It was the genius, as 
well as the special grace, of Ignatius to sense for himself and to 
convey to others with compelling imagery the scope, the intensity, 
the urgency of God’s call to all believers to cooperate in this work 
of spiritual conquest. It was likewise his genius—or grace—to make 
crystal clear at the very outset that this conquest was to be achieved 
by no ordinary human means. We were not to bring the world to 
the feet of Christ by physical force; not by political astuteness or by 
mere humanly persuasive words. The minds and hearts of men 
were to be gained by the spread of sound doctrine, by the example 
of holy, pure and charitable lives, and by the power of the Cross. 
The path of victory was the path of Calvary. 

No single item that Ignatius proposed was wholly new. New was 
the radical completeness of his affirmation, and new its direct appli- 
cation to the crucial questions of men’s personal decisions. For us 
as American Catholics much of what Ignatius taught is quite obvious, 
for indeed Ignatius’ ideas have long since passed into much of the 
Church’s thought and practice. It is the singular glory of our Amer- 
ican Church that it has grown to such vital maturity without the help 
of political power, without a marriage of the altar and throne, or 
the sword and the holy water sprinkler, le sabre et le goupillon. Our 
American Church has grown from the deep faith of millions, from 
the learning and zeal of the missionary priests and bishops who 
founded it. Its independence of the state has not implied hostility 
to the state; rather, our Faith itself is a source of patriotic loyalty 
and love. But these ideas were not always obvious to other ages and 
other nations. For centuries use of political power has offered a 
standing temptation to the apostles of a Faith that commands no 
merely human means. History is littered with the wreckage of 
spiritual schemes erected on the shifting sands of merely political 
expediency. 

The Church has had her times and periods when use of the politi- 
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cal power was both necessary and opportune. The missionary church 
has never hesitated to appeal to the support of the local king or chief 
when without it she could have delivered no message, or set up any 
institutions. The Church’s attitude toward the aid of political regimes 
or authorities is no clear-cut, black and white position. It has always 
had to trace a difficult course between worldly-minded subservience 
and defiant gestures of total independence. Nevertheless, whatever 
may be our philosophy of Church and State relations in other times 
or other countries, the Church in our country today is definitely 
and permanently out on its own. While it can legitimately seek from 
the secular power certain broad guarantees of religious freedom; 
while the secular power, in its turn, does traditionally profess respect 
for religion and the name of the Creator, we cannot lean for our 
spiritual conquest upon the help of political movements, causes, or 
personalities—whether they be of the Rightist or Leftist descriptions. 
We certainly cannot allow our zeal for such causes to substitute for 
any paucity of our own spiritual message. The Church’s work is to 
judge these movements, from the standpoint of morals and of her 
religious commission. Judgment means criticism, in many instances 
it means continued and pointed protest. Authentic criticism, how- 
ever, derives its major force not from the sharp bite of attack and 
denunciation as such, but from the strength of the positive affirmation 
of which it is the logical sequel. Mere anti-communism or mere anti- 
nazism reap only short-term triumphs, unless they are the natural 
consequence of a firm adhesion to positive values of faith and 
morals. What good does it do to expose every nook and corner of 
pernicious infiltration, as long as we still have no completely effective 
proposal, with which to counter the seduction of the infiltration 
itself? 

Hence the vital importance of the Ignatian affirmation. Ignatius 
asserted with singular depth and cogency the real source of the 
Church’s conquering power: her vast and cosmic humanism, her 
dynamic identification with the victorious Redeemer of mankind. 
The conditions under which the Church campaigns today for the 
souls of men are, as I remarked, radically altered. Images, analogies, 
drawn from ancient political or social structures do not make the 
appeal today that they did in Ignatius’ time; nor indeed that they 
made a few generations ago. The Church today must wrestle with 
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new and intricate problems of the individual conscience. She must 
convey the message of the Spirit of God to humble folk caught in 
the meshes of our vast technical civilization. The individual must 
reach decisions for himself and his family which in earlier and 
simpler times were made for him by the Christian or at least post- 
Christian society in which he lived. The Church must wrestle like- 
wise with the infinitely complex and delicate questions of the collec- 
tive conscience. Such tasks are made all the harder because in so 
many instances the enemy of the Faith has been the first to broach 
these questions, propound his own solutions, and loudly denounce 
either as late-comers to the field of battle or as traitors to humanity 
those believing thinkers who have finally caught up with the job. 
Yet the data of the new problems continue to refer us back to age- 
old beacons which Ignatius set up for our guidance. As never before, 
we need for this complex world men whose own minds are pene- 
trated and characters formed by those two great realms of thought 
that, each completing the other, were fused in the totality of Ignatius’ 
vision. We need souls of great rectitude—spiritual and mental— 
who see first things first, and lesser things in relation to those that 
are first and last, and souls of humble, total dedication. Only through 
such souls will we achieve a genuine—not a confused or merely 
emotional—“open Catholicism.” 

We speak, therefore, with singular power to the modern world 
whenever we convey to its thought something of that same Ignatian 
rectitude of mind and affection: with its great perspective of cosmic 
order, of destiny and interrelation of values. We speak to the world 
with still greater power when it can see us not only as religiously 
dedicated men, but can to some degree sense the nature of that dedi- 
cation. But we speak only with full force when our words are con- 
firmed by our lives. Love, says Ignatius, is shown in deeds, not words. 

The Christian dialogue is a dialogue from strength, not just from 
the coherence and validity of its ideas or the nobility of the system it 
represents. We are strong when we speak as those who live in the 
intimate companionship of the Word of God Himself. The members 
of Christ’s Mystical Body will show forth, in Saint Paul’s words, 
the power of Christ’s Mystical Body, its heavenly dynamism. They 
will make it felt in the modern world precisely through their con- 
stant, tangible, outwardly and imaginatively expressed association 
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with the Source and Heart of the Mystical Body in the sacrifice of 
Calvary. 

By the new emphasis upon the pastoral character of the liturgy, 
as now conceived, and in many instances reformed or restored, the 
Church points its official worship outward into the great world. Christ 
thereby is entering into a new phase of “spreading His sacred doc- 
trine.” The Church is restoring to the world a primitive force for 
truth, for holiness and peace. This is one more step in that great 
restoration of the Eucharistic Lord to the mankind for whom He 
lived, died, and rose again in which Ignatius, four centuries ago, 
took already decisive steps. For one of Ignatius’ earliest and most 
pressing concerns was to bring the Eucharistic Body of the Saviour 
to the members of His Mystical Body, and through them, to bring 
light and grace to the entire world. The response of the Catholic 
faithful to the appeal of the restored Holy Week services was a sign 
that this appeal is peculiarly timely. 

The Church has but one spirit, guided, says Ignatius, by one and 
the same divine Spirit who was in Jesus. However, the spirit of the 
Church, without loss of its identity, is understood in different ways 
by different saints and doctors of the Church. 

Ignatius interprets the Church’s spirit as one of conquering love. 
This concept gains extraordinary force, as we have seen, in the har- 
monious union of two apparent—for they are only apparent—con- 
traries. It combines a wholly dedicated ideal with a peculiarly 
humble realism. 

His idealism is dedicated not just to a great cause or idea, but 
to the service of a Leader, the Captain Christ, the Incarnate Word 
and Son of God, living and working among us. Christ is present 
sacramentally, and is sacrificially active in the midst of His Church. 
Ignatian realism embraces the loftiest and the lowliest elements in 
the picture: the great body of natural rights and justice, the bitter 
realities of sin and guilt—for all mankind as a whole, and for each 
individual in particular; the harsh limits of human existence; man’s 
total dependence upon God’s grace, and his correlative dependence 
upon the long, laborious process of education. 

Moreover, this realism extends not only to the labors of the King’s 
campaign. It features the personal obstacles that arise from our 
fallen nature: our fund of pride,:sloth and sensuality. Ignatian 
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asceticism, like all orthodox Christian asceticism, is not a mere dolor- 
ism. It does not embrace suffering for suffering’s sake. It wages 
war against the deformations of our nature; it willingly atones 
through the merits of the Redeemer, for our sins and those of others, 
but its center lies not in a spirit of grief, nor in a guilt-complex. Its 
predominant mood is the joy of freely cooperating with God’s work 
in the world. It brings to us struggling mortals the singular peace 
of knowing that we can be like to a God who chose suffering as His 
lot in this world, whereas in this life we cannot be like Him in His 
glory. 

Ignatius drew from his own experience as well as from the lessons 
of the saints in frankly recognizing the contradictions that are bound 
to assail from the outside all of Christ’s true followers. He knew they 
were destined to meet with misrepresentations, misinterpretations, of 
every motive; that they would come up against hate and persecu- 
tion. He may perhaps have known, too, even though he would have 
taken the medicine silently, the peculiar bitterness of recalling one’s 
own mistakes, notwithstanding these may have been inculpable. 

Ignatius forewarns against inner and outer humiliations just as 
the Divine Master forewarned against them on the eve of His sacred 
Passion. Yet it is precisely through those experiences, if rightly ac- 
cepted or even welcomed, that Ignatius sees the Holy Spirit forming 
us in a new way of life, creating in us the image of the new man 
according to Jesus Christ, enabling us to reach to the full stature 
of our perfection. They pave a path along which man can safely 
and rapidly ascend to God. 

Hence his own spiritual philosophy conclusively completes the 
circle of God descending to man by sharing man’s humiliations; 
man’s ascending to God, by sharing God’s humiliations when on 


earth. 
VII 


The end of the Ignatian year follows closely upon the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno, which itself cele- 
brated the fortieth anniversary of Leo XIII’s Rerum Novarum. In 
the great document of May 15, 1931, Pope Pius XI called upon “all 
men of good will” to “stand united”: 


Let all those who, under the pastors of the Church, wish to aght this good 
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and peaceful fight of Christ, as far as talents, powers and station allow, 
strive to play their part in the Christian renewal of society, which Leo XIII 
inaugurated in his immortal Encyclical Rerum Novarum. Let them seek, not 
themselves and the things that are their own, but the things that are Jesus 
Christ’s. 


Like Ignatius, the Pope in his message united the loftiest of super- 
natural motives with the intensive study of Society’s temporal prob- 
lems. He called for hard work, dealing with the stubborn data of 
men and families making their living in a rapidly changing world, 
and called for great personal sacrifices, out of the love of God, for a 
better and more just and charitable temporal order. 

Where would men find the strength for such a program? The Pope 
did not hesitate to point to those same spiritual instruments that 
Ignatius had forged nearly four centuries earlier in the fire of 
contemplation: 

Above all, let them [the clergy] hold in high esteem and employ with 
diligence for the benefit of their disciples the spiritual exercises, a moit 
precious means of personal and of social reform, as We have said in our 
Encyclical, Mens Nostra. These exercises We declared in express terms to 
be most useful for the laity in general and especially for workingmen, and 
We warmly recommended them; for in that school of the spirit not only are 
excellent Christians formed, but real apostles of every state of life are trained 
and enkindled with the fire of the Heart of Christ. From that school they 
will go forth, as the Apostles from the Cenacle in Jerusalem, strong in faith, 
unconquerable in steadfastness under trials, aflame with zeal, eager only for 
the spread in every way of the Kingdom of Christ. 


Ignatius never wearied of emphasizing the need of returning to 
the inner life, so that “force might fiow from it to the exterior,” no 
matter how agitated or occupied. This is his call to us today: to 
return to the sources, to renew our commitments, and so find the real 
key to that impact which our Faith should be producing upon the 
surrounding world. It is fitting that the anniversary be celebrated 
by great assemblages or by impressive monuments or learned sym- 
posia. But it is especially fitting that the anniversary of Ignatius’ 
quiet, unpretentious death be honored by a far-reaching search into 
the causes of our own weaknesses and mediocrities, a renewed pledge 
of loyalty to the Church and to the Captain who lives and works and 
reigns in her midst. 





For a perfect representation of 
the Catholic idea of the march of 
the self to God through Christo- 
logical and human event we do 
well to turn once again to the 
Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius 
of Loyola, 


SAINT IGNATIUS 
AND THE 
"NEW THEOLOGICAL AGE" 


WILLIAM F. LYNCH 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF THEOLOGY to the actualities of human life 
and to the total situation in which it finds itself is a recurrent crisis 
for every generation, though it is always a crisis which is retold 
and relived in new terms. In the following pages I would like, 
first of all, to propose an outline of what I conceive to be the form 
which this great problem is taking in our day, especially here in 
America. Secondly, I would like to suggest the immensely important 
bearings which the whole spirituality of St. Ignatius, as found in 
the Spiritual Exercises, has on this our present grave crisis. I hope, 
therefore, that this will be a relevant tribute to the father of many 
Jesuits, alive and dead, in this Ignatian year. 


I 


It may seem strange and even naive to suggest that we—and I do 
not mean Christians but our whole culture—are beginning to emerge 
into a new spiritual and theological age which now begins to mani- 
fest enormous and sincere problems of its own. The Christian thinker 
and writer has for years been laboring the contrary point, that our 
civilization, and especially our American civilization, is a construc- 
tion which satisfies and attracts only the surface of the soul of man, 
that our world is purely technological, superficial and secular, sci- 
entific and rational, rigid and external, in no way related to the 
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real soul of man, but rather corrupting, diluting or ignoring it. The 
Christian critic has been saying to the point of boredom that the 
sense of both the spirit and of the Divine has been killed in our 
age and he has directed all his energies toward an attack on this 
situation. One of the central propositions of this essay will be that 
this ordinary Christian criticism has served its purpose and done 
excellent work; now, however, it has had its day and begins to be 
outdated. For it is probable that we are entering upon a new theo- 
logical age, indeed a new “fullness of time.” But, as this analysis 
will propose, the new theology and the new age of the spirit are 
already suffering most painfully from a return of the eternally crit- 
ical question, What is the relation between theology and reality? The 
terrible dichotomy we have created between the two (and again when 
I say “we,” I do not mean the professional theologians, but we, the 
people, the literary men, everybody) now demands the redirection of 
our Christian critical and analytical energies. In this reduction St. 
Ignatius can again become important. 

But before we go on with this minor attempt to understand this 
problem as it now takes hold of our own civilization, let us raise a 
more delicate issue. It is this: that we Catholics, although we possess 
the truth and the sources where it can be found, are never altogether 
immune from the painful complications of the problem. My final 
theme will be that Christian theology is a carefully defined penetra- 
tion into the human actual and finite. So to penetrate and how at 
the same time to take care of its own purity is the whole question. 
This question, the fact of the natural abhorrence of the human mind 
against penetration being the very essence of theology, has always 
thrown the human intelligence, and in its own way the Catholic intel- 
ligence, into great turbulence. Father Constant Fouard is perfectly 
right in pointing out that a man like Marcion in the very first cen- 
turies was not the only one to cry out the equivalent of “Preserve 
me from it all! Away with these pitiful swaddling bands and this 
manger, unworthy of the God whom I adore.” The Christians of the 
same period, though, of course, to a far lesser degree, were plagued 
with the same issue. They were shocked that the Infinite could pene- 
trate into the mere finite. And, therefore, says Fouard, “They 
would have us believe that the glory, which Jesus rejected, enveloped 
his cradle; that Mary upon her entrance into the somber grotto, 
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filled it with a noontime radiance; that the angels, in robes of splen- 
dor, hung over them in trailing legions; that the stars retarded their 
heavenly motions to contemplate the birth of God, to shed upon 
Him their gentle rays; that the manger itself was resplendent with 
a great luster, and that all eyes were veiled, unable to sustain the 
gorgeous glare.” 

How shall the truth enter into the finite and remain itself—that 
seemed to be the question. The answer often was to distrust the 
actual and to insist on the appearance of immediate, instantaneous, 
theological glory. In a sense the remains of the Jewish religion of 
the period were having the opposite difficulty. There was no more 
theology for the Pharisees, or, more accurately, theology had de- 
generated into a rigid law of human action. Among them speculative 
theology and considerations about the divine being were dead. 
Religion had become a matter of insupportably exact action. One 
thousand two hundred and seventy-nine rules had to be kept before 
the mind. A curious form of pure activity had triumphed and theol- 
ogy had taken on this purely secular form. 

This is the rhythm of the eternal crisis, sometimes sharp, some- 
times mild and almost undetectable. Keep God out and pure, or get 
Him all the way in in every way so that He is no longer observable 
and no longer matters—these are the antipodes of the problem; but 
we are altogether proud if, despite the guarantees and the safeties 
which we have, we think that we have escaped untouched by this 
burning issue. Rare spirits like John Fisher seem, with a won- 
derful glint of humor, to catch the full point with all its complica- 
tions by taking scrupulous care of the body right up to the edge 
of martyrdom in the name of the truth. But for the most part the 
issue is never perfectly clear. How many times, and perhaps rightly, 
have not Christians been accused of too much intervention in, too 
much identification with, the affairs of state. The medieval period was 
certainly fraught with the phenomena of pure mysticism (sometimes 
reaching those incredible, élite levels which Denis de Rougemont 
has marked in his Love and the Western World) or with the fact 
of the worrisome identification of the spiritual and temporal powers. 
In fact it would not be too much to say that it was the corresponding 
growths of the immediate and unmediated possibility of contact with 
the glory of God on the one hand and certain inaccurate and sinful 
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identifications of parts of the Church with the temporal on the 
other, that finally helped to produce the great and lasting tragedy of 
the Reformation. But the problem goes on and on even within the 
Church. Anybody who knows anything about the history of French 
spirituality through the anti-humanism of Port Royal, the develop- 
ment of the modern proletariat and the recent happy and unhappy 
incidents among the worker priests knows how much travail the 
eternally present subject of theology and reality can produce. 

Here in our own country we begin, but only begin, to be hit by 
the problem as we Catholics enter, almost by force, into the press- 
ing realities of American civilization. Let us frankly admit it, we 
are beginning to have our quarrels and to form inevitable groups 
which are divided on the whole subject of the theology of penetra- 
tion. But it will be a step forward if we only understand that this 
kind of debate will go on to the end of time and that our present 
acerbities are not unique phenomena. It is very much like that 
process of the development of the natural law which John Wu has 
so magnificently pointed out in his book Fountain of Justice. There 
is a natural law that is fixed and forever fixed, but as it manifests 
itself in the concrete it grows and proportionalizes itself to endless 
new situations, according to the analogous genius of the Common 
Law. So too the Faith will ever remain the same but it will never 
provide us with rigid formulas explaining in the concrete how and 
to what degree we shall involve ourszlves in the flexible situations 
of each oncoming generation. If we would only understand that the 
doctrines of the Faith and the ever new formulas for involvement, 
though the second is always born of the first, are not identical, 
we would make much progress, and we would not hesitate to keep 
working at the problem without inhibitions and with much mutual 
charity, nor would we absolve ourselves from the responsibility of 
attacking it ceaselessly. 

So we need not be afraid of our present internal quarrels and 
disagreements. I mean these pages to be in part a commentary on 
the essay “American Catholics and the Intellectual Life,” by John 
Tracy Ellis which appeared in the Autumn, 1955, issue of TooucHr, 
and cannot help but call attention again to some of the materials on 
this subject which he there presented so masterfully. Certainly there 
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are two camps among us. There are those who are rightly afraid 
of the whole danger of indifferentism, the loss of the purity of the 
truth, if we march too unwittingly into the American scene. They 
are indeed aware that there are more widespread hopes on the part 
of many in the nation (more than the stupid and apparently schol- 
arly demands of a Paul Blanshard in a book like American Freedom 
and Catholic Power) that Catholics become nothing but Americans. 
And they very properly fear the theological implications of such 
hopes, such demands. Again, there are those among us who do not 
even think that action or involvement is good or necessary, and they 
base their attitudes on the ascetical or purely historical formulas of 
the early Christians. “Here we have no permanent city,” they say, 
“but we seek for the city that is to come.” Finally, the truth is that 
we are not involved, according to our numbers and our possibilities, 
in the realities of our national civilization. Monsignor Ellis has 
drawn up an impressive array of facts to make this clear; it is with 
an ache in one’s heart that, for example, one passage from the many 
studies he has used must be requoted here: “A closer examination 
of the Catholic institutions reveals that, without exception, they lie 
among the least productive 10 per cent of all institutions and consti- 
tute a singularly unproductive sample.” 

That is one half of the picture that exists among ourselves on the 
issue of theology and life. On the other hand we have a group, and 
it is growing, which is quite perturbed by our absence or our with- 
drawal from our present factual and complicated American situa- 
tion. They are interested and they immerse themselves in such press- 
ing issues as that of the lot of the Negro and segregation, the world 
population problem, the international situation and the United Na- 
tions, the place of rural life in our civilization. They are intensely 
concerned over the failure of any Catholic achievement in science, 
the liberal arts, writing. The whole question of Church and State, 
and the relation of theology to the contemporary American social 
structure is being thought out. Our universities begin to breathe a 
more worrisome air about certain important failures of theirs up to 
the present moment. In a word there is a high restlessness in the air 
which is demanding more and more participation on the part of 


Catholics. 





THOUGHT 
II 


I say this much about our own internal debates, not for their own 
sake but to enlist some sympathy for the new fact which now exists 
in America generally and which I wish very much to stress in this 
article. The fact is nothing short of this, that a great spiritual crisis 
has begun to invade our whole culture, and this as a result of new 
discoveries of the self and the divine. We shall discuss these new 
events that are breaking in upon our national history but suffice it 
to say now that these two great searches are terribly separated from 
each other and are therefore causing infinitely more pain than we 
shall ever have to suffer among ourselves. So, one simple word be- 
fore we enter upon a brief analysis of this situation, We have the 
whole of history and our own relatively minor difficulties to remind 
us of the pain with which the whole question of theology and life 
is fraught. Let it, then, teach us to regard the deep plight of our 
national civilization with a tender awareness of its own concrete 
terms and a great charity toward the sadness it is engendering. 

What is this spiritual plight of which we have been talking, and is 
it true to say that it exists among us? I think it does, but it is not one 
which is locatable in the work or the debates of the professional 
theologians. Important though his work may be, the professional 
theologian does not at the moment occupy a pre-eminent national 
status; he is not counted among our “heroes.” No, what I am think- 
ing of is a rough, primitive and as yet undefinable phenomenon 
which is growing among the writers and the people and begins to 
pervade our whole atmosphere. It is preparing the first always vague 
and nontechnical foundations for a new spiritual age which will re- 
quire progressive examination by the professionals. 

It has been fashionable to regard the modern and especially the 
American soul in terms of an image of a dead and purely technical 
soul. But we will not touch the real problems of the people or make 
any real contact with them if we continue to suppose that they are 
automatons who are living altogether outside of the life of the spirit. 
We must no longer stand with many like T. S. Eliot on London Bridge 
and look over the crowd and say: “I had not thought death had 
undone so many.” Eliot had written this poem The Waste Land in 
which he had parodied the mass of men who are going through super- 
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ficial motions and leading no inward or divine life at all. These are 
some of the ways in which he pictures the disappearance of life 
among the masses: 


What shall we do tomorrow? 
Whatever shall we do? 
The hot water at ten. 
And if it rains, the closed car at four. 
And we shall play a game of chess, 
Pressing lidless eyelids and waiting for a knock upon the door. 


And later, in a more famous passage: 


When lovely woman stoops to folly and 
Paces about her room again, alone, 

She smooths her hair with automatic hand, 
And puts a record on the gramophone. 


I think that Graham Greene has said largely the same thing in his 
novel Brighton Rock. And the Babbitt of Sinclair Lewis was only one 
of many derisory expressions of the American soul. Again, H. L. 
Mencken, completely preoccupied in his essay “Puritanism as a 
Literary Force” with a certain historical tendency among us to insist 


on living on the surface and to react against any search for depth, 
agrees that we in this country are “A vain, garrulous, and uncertain 
female of uncertain age, with unfounded pretensions to intellectuality 
and an ideal of refinement of the most negative description.” He adds 
in summary that pure formalism is the mark of the national soul. 
But these are only a few passing opinions of a few literary men 
about the character of the people. If we want to find the real founda- 
tions of the real contempt for them we must go well back into the 
nineteenth century, perhaps to such men as Heine, Nietzsche, 
Schopenhauer, Wagner and a whole host of young intellectuals 
who had become disillusioned with the possibilities of democracy and 
history. We must not forget that both then and today there are sets 
of thinkers and statesmen who regard themselves as élite cults and 
the people as something altogether outside of and below themselves, 
as molded and manipulated masses, as nothing but material for 
a plan. Nietzsche had begun the answer to the question, What would 
the tyrants among the philosophers do with the world: “They would 
mold man as an artist would”; they would “achieve that immense 
energy of greatness, to mold the future man by breeding, and at the 
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same time, by destroying millions of bungled human beings—we 
must not be deterred by the suffering we create, the equal of which 
has never been seen.” Konrad Heiden suggests, in his work on Hitler, 
that it was Wagner who had taught the German painter-tyrant “to 
regard the need of working as a disgrace and to take his strong 
inclination for doing nothing as a proof of his higher calling.” And 
I need not point out that there are even more contemptuous and 
currently more important political planners in the world today than 
these few we have recalled from the past. In one way or another all 
of these figures share in the belief that the common people are dead 
and manipulated automatons, to be used, if at all, in the name of 
a superior idea, and living a surface and nonspiritual life. That this 
is the very opposite view from that of Christianity, that there is not a 
word in the Gospels which makes such a distinction, such a con- 
temptuous distinction, between cults and the masses of men, cannot 
be said too firmly. And it is said here because there is always a 
little danger that even Christian analysts will succumb in a little way 
to such attitudes, as indeed they have recently succumbed. St. 
Ignatius was certainly a planner, a Reformer, or counter-reformer, 
but he never adopted anything but the attitudes of the Gospel toward 
the people, and he made his co-reformers adopt the attitude of com- 
plete co-poverty of spirit with all those who were poor in talent and 
the things of this world. 

Certainly there have been periods, recent periods, when the masses 
of men, under the impact of a technological age, were almost forced 
into a surface and automatic life. But let us register a few notes 
now on the fact which has been emphasized before, that this surface 
age has passed and a deeper one has begun for the common man. 


Ill 


Two new movements seem to have invaded the national 
atmosphere, but each in a quite different way. That is because there 
is a dichotomy between them whereas they shou!d be intimately re- 
lated in the one act and actually were so related by St. Ignatius. 
The first is a search for the self, the real and not the surface self, 
of man. The second is a search for God, or for some kind of divine 
element in reality. This does not mean that the technological has 
been dismissed as defunct and worthless but that these two new 
elements have been added. 
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The first new movement is one which makes it impossible for us 
any longer to hold that modern man is a superficial automaton. 
Perhaps it would be more accurate to say, not that man has dis- 
covered the real self, his enormous, inner being, but rather that the 
latter, ever refusing to be ignored for long, has reappeared upon 
the scene and begun to invade the consciousness in such a way as 
to cause repercussions which will have to be confronted and which 
will demand the expenditure of our highest Christian energies, if, as 
eternal duty demands, we are to help a people now under the first 
painful assault of this re-emerging soul. The word “painful” is 
used, because granted that the life of pure surfaces has been broken 
down and granted that men have begun to realize that there are 
depths in them infinitely greater than it has been hitherto comfortable 
to admit, the first greeting these depths have received has been that 
of pain and bewilderment. Mr. Auden has called these days the Age 
of Anxiety and his title has not been questioned. That is because 
the attempt to live comfortably on the surface of the soul has 
failed us and we have not yet found instruments by whose help we 
might penetrate the depths. A large fraction of our writers have posed 
as heroes of the present situation and tried to guide us. But the 
major answer to come from them thus far is that, yes, man is more 
than a surface but what is underneath deserves only the greeting of 
horror, disgust and punishment. 

We shall be drawing evidence later on from the dramatic work 
of Eugene O’Neill. He has been chosen not because he is among our 
very best and most perspicacious writers but because he is acceptable 
as a man who has hit off, in his rough way, so many of the funda- 
mental, popular feelings of our day. Right now and in order to re- 
duce our present point to some concrete (if melodramatic) expres- 
sion, let me cite two quotations from his plays which speak of this 
primitive invasion of the world by a new and bothersome self. 

In The Great God Brown, Dion had this to say about Brown, 
and I suppose that he is saying it of many more than Brown: 

“No! Brown isn’t satisfied! He’s layed on layers of protective fat, but 
vaguely, deeply he feels at his heart the gnawing of a doubt! And I’m inter- 
ested in that germ which wriggles like a question mark of insecurity in his 
blood . . .” 


But in The Hairy Ape there are even more interesting lines on this 
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invasion of the self into the world, whether or not O’Neill meant them 
to stand in this full, representative value. At any rate I here take 
them to have that value. The two principal figures in the play are 
Mildred, immaculately white, daughter of a great, modern magnate, 
but not without her hesitations about the kind of life she is leading, 
and Yank (The "iairy Ape), full of power, ugliness and roughness, 
the man whe lives below decks in the stokehold and really makes 
the ship go. Mildred, with some sincerity and some fright, is intent 
on investigating how the other half lives below and she descends 
into the hold. In the brief encounter between the two lives below 
ship, Yank feels that her attitude is one of safe, investigating con- 
tempt. At any rate, the two forms of life, the depths and the external, 
here stand contemplating each other with revulsion, unable to make 
a bridge from one to the other. And here again is the crisis which 
we have been discussing. The self has indeed been found (though 
not yet in a way that can be recognized according to the ancient 
definitions of the philosophers and theologians); but it is not yet 
acceptable as a fit abode for the living of man. We can only say 
that it is with us again in this first rough form. Listen to Yank putting 
the matter briefly: 

Yuh tink I made her sick, too, do yuh? Just lookin’ at me, huh? Hairy 
ape, huh? (in a frenzy of rage) I'll fix her! I'll tell her! Ill tell her where 
to git off! She’ll git down on her knees to take it back, or I'll bust de face off’n 
her... Til find yuh! I’m comin’, d’yuh hear. . . . 


These are surely simple American terms for the phenomenon 
with which we are dealing, but I think that there is point and rele- 
vancy for this essay in gathering so much later material from a 
man like O’Neill who is “an American,” a theater man of the people, 
and a winner of the Nobel prize. If one wanted more polished, though 
equally strenuous, expressions of this new movement toward the self, 
one would probably have to go to the writings of the existentialists 
with their firm themes on the nature of the human reality, not as an 
automaton, not as anything that can depend upon a purely rational 
system outside of itself, but as an intensely personal being, one who 
is a mover of things from the inside and not something being manipu- 
lated by external forces, one who makes decisions, who is engaged 
as an “I” in a constant, and not neutral personal encounter with a 
“thou.” And they speak of man as Dostoevsky did before them, not 
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of an élite cult of intellectuals alone. Or one would have to be sensi- 
tive to the political scene where politicians undoubtedly realize that 
among us they are less and less in automatic control of the political 
situation and must pay more and more attention to the inwardly 
acting forces of public thought and decision. True democracy is a 
very spiritual thing and depends for its own growth on the develop- 
ment of precisely this invasion of the new self which is our present 
topic. But for our purposes politics is only a minor manifestation of 
what is going on. It can catch part of the action of the soul. Perhaps 
the intuitive writer is better at noting the present bewilderment which 
goes with the invasion of or the search for the self, call it what you 
will. 

It has also been completely fashionable to say that we are living in 
a non-theological age which has lost complete interest in God. So the 
criticism goes and we have allowed it to remain at that simplistic 
stage because on the surface it is and has been true. But just as in 
our first point we realized that the powerful, interior self which was 
re-emerging among us was not yet recognized as the extraordinary 
entity that had always been clearly defined in every high, Christian 
period, so now, when we suggest that another great theological wave 
may be approaching us, we are not at all talking about the clear and 
definable work of the professional theologians. Rather we are think- 
ing of what goes on in a powerful, instinctive way among the writers 
and the people. It does not matter that what does go on is thus far 
corrupt and inaccurate. The important thing is that it is present, 
sometimes tenuously and fragilely, sometimes in powerful, almost 
hysterical forms. Unfortunately theology is being understood as that 
science which is interested in another world. This is an unhappy 
and an inaccurate definition, but it is half true and will serve as 
a sketch of what is going on among us theologically. The trouble 
is that the interest is in an altogether other world, one that will bear 
no relationship to this one or to the reality of the new self as it has 
thus far been discovered. The multitude of alluring forms of art, 
music and life which have been molded for the people would again 
be evidence of a dead and mechanical soul deserving of nothing 
but condemnation if they were not issuing forth from a new soul 
which is in such great inner turbulence that it must be escaped 
from by the shaping of other worlds. And this is exactly what St. 
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Ignatius would have objected to, this shaping of worlds of pure 
otherness. Both Protestantism and the primitive cultural theology we 
are now noting seem to be too influenced by recurrent sweeps of 
painful history in the external world or in the self in the making 
of their dogmas. Thus I am now looking through a competent analysis 
of Protestantism (Protestant Christianity, by Dillenberger and 
Welch) and dozens of such phrases on this dogmatic influence could 
be lifted from its pages. But, as we shall see, though Ignatius was 
born into a world of utter crisis, he called for nothing in the Exer- 
cises save a theology of the penetration of this finite into God. As 
for our contemporary writers, they seem to be divided into two 
camps. One of them is always pleading for such a penetration into 
the ugly finite as will be marked by complete sincerity and the fac- 
ing of facts and will lead nowhere; the other camp, the symbolists, 
the romanticists and even at times, as we shall immediately note, 
the O’Neills among us, are all for the creation of magical other 
worlds of escape and flight. Reality is simply being reduced by them 
to a tool which will transplant us, and this transplantation is both 
magical and instantaneous. It has nothing to do with the rougher, 
more actual, Ignatian pasage through things and time, the marvelous 
qualities of which we will discuss at the end of this essay. At the 
moment we have two utterly divided camps of leaders; possibly 
without knowing it, it is Carl Sandburg who summarizes the matter 
for us, in the little poem called “Sketch of a Poet”: 


One minute he accuses God of having started the world on 
a shoestring; the next minute he executes a simple twist of 
the wrist and a slight motion of the hand and insinuates 
these bones shall rise again. 


Yet I cannot help remarking here how in another poem (“Selections 
from the People, Yes”) he divides the life of the people today in 
the same tragic way we have been describing, with one half devoted 
to a worthless reality and the other half given over to the day 
dream of another unconnected world: 


Between the finite limitations of the five senses 

and the endless yearnings of men for the beyond 

the people hold to the humdrum bidding of work and food 
while reaching out till it comes their way 

for lights beyond the prison of the five senses, 
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for keepsakes lasting beyond any hunger or death. 
This reaching is alive. 

The panderers and liars have violated and smutted it. 
Yet this reaching is alive yet 
for lights and keepsakes. 


IV 


So much briefly for the two camps which exist among us. Let 
us now return to Eugene O’Neill as a case history where the two 
camps operate in the one mind, though still according to the decisive 
dichotomy we have mentioned. For this division, this dichotomy of 
the search for the self and the search for another world within one 
and the same spirit is surely, I think, what is troubling the majority 


of men today. 
O’NEILL AND THE SELF 


We have said that O’Neill is an American who has been terribly 
affected by the American scene and has clearly recognized in it 
that there are depths which will not abide living on the surface. Even 
in the theater his sensitive reaction to pure surfaces must have oc- 
curred early in life as he traveled around with his father on highly 
profitable tours of Monte Cristo. As Joseph Wood Krutch remarks, 
Monte Cristo was “a typical and outrageous example of the kind of 
play wholly divorced from life, and the violence of O’Neill’s re- 
action against everything which was conventional in the theatre 
may have been in part the result of his intimate association with 
drama at its most absurd.” Well, he has kept the exclamation point 
of this youthful experience but has thrown out its other surface 
absurdities. 

Even a melodramatic play such as The Emperor Jones is a clear 
and powerful indication of one of the central problems the writer 
has set for himself, to indicate, not theologically but biologically, 
that there are untouched depths in the souls of the men around him. 
The negro character Jones has of course been picked without malice 
aforethought for we all instinctively remember, without effort, that 
the negro has a parentage in a deep jungle life of depth, complica- 
tion, power and mystery. It is impossible to reduce this life with 
finality to an easily manageable surface. But this the American 
negro has tried to do and has for the time being succeeded in doing. 
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He has risen to an easy greatness on the surface of the jungle and 
this he has done, as a clever American over the simple natives, by 
every superficial trick of his robbery trade. And the surfaces which 
he has come to confide in do seem to possess a power of their own 
for the moment; therefore he is depicted as follows: 


"Jones . . . is a tall, powerfully built, full-blooded negro of middle age... 
an underlying strength of will. A hardy, self-reliant confidence in himself 
that inspires respect. His eyes are alive with a keen, cunning intelligence. 
In manner he is shrewd, suspicious, evasive. He wears a light blue uniform 
coat, sprayed with brass buttons, heavy gold chevrons on his shoulders, gold 
braid on the collar, cuffs, etc. His pants are bright red with a light blue 
stripe down the side. Patent leather laced boots with brass spurs, etc., etc. 


I take it that this play has been written on the symbolic level and 
that here is the symbol of a soul which has tried to delude itself into 
thinking brass and gold are enough. But there are other symbols 
in the play, which belong to the jungle proper and which begin to 
tear off the brass and the gold, compelling the modern man to face 
what is beneath. So far he has not learned to handle these depths, 
so that the instruments for the encounter are only fear, hatred and 


flight. Jones begins to be pursued by the vengeful natives, by a 
growing tom-tom of hidden, approaching drums, by ghosts, by dark- 
ness, by all the forces which to date he has neglected or despised. 
This jungle could be a home, a comfortable, friendly place. For some 
people it is but for Jones it is not. Now, therefore, look at him: 


His pants have been so torn away that what is left of them is no better 
than a breech cloth. He flings himself full length, face downward on the 
ground, panting with exhaustion . . . two rows of seated figures can be seen 
behind Jones. They are seated in crumpled, despairing attitudes, hunched 
facing one another with their backs touching the forest walls as if they 
were shackled to them. All are Negroes, naked save for loin cloths. At first 
they are silent and motionless. Then they begin to sway slowly forward 
toward each other and back again in unison, as if they were letting them- 
selves laxly follow the long roll of a ship at sea. At the same time, a long 
melancholy murmur rises among them, increasing gradually by rhythmic 
degrees which seem to be directed and controlled by the throb of the tom- 
tom in the distance, to a long tremulous wail of despair that reaches a certain 
pitch, unbearably acute, then falls by slow gradations of tone into silence and 
is taken up again. Jones . . . throws himself down again to shut out the 
sight. A shudder of terror shakes his body. . . . His voice reaches the high- 
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est pitch of sorrow, of desolation. . . . His face hidden, his shoulders heav- 
ing with sobs of hysterical fright. 

There is man, caught by the jungle and the play can go no further 
than an intuition of terror. 

In The Hairy Ape the terms of expression are somewhat the same, 
only now the symbol for the rough depths is the stokehold of a ship. 
We could pause here to give a description of that stokehold and its 
figures but it will be unnecessary; suffice it to say that it is as 
frightening as the jungle. The reaction of the immaculate investigat- 
ing Mildred is enough to indicate what it is like down there for the 
dramatist (“paralyzed with horror, terror, her whole personality 
crushed, beaten in, collapsed, by the terrific impact of this unknown, 
abysmal brutality”). 

Finally we come, in Mourning Becomes Electra, to a picture and 
a sense of the self beyond which even the unhappy imagination of 
O’Neill could not go. The play, as we all know, is an imitation, in 
modern psychological terms, of the great trilogy of Aeschylus. But 
one can hardly calculate the different terms and conclusions of the 
two pieces. For there are indeed sin and suffering and evil in the 
Greek house of the Atreides which continue on and on and on, 
and with them the search of Aeschylus into the self. His conclusion 
finally hangs suspended upon what we might call an evenly sus- 
pended doubt about the goodness or badness of man, but it is a 
healthy doubt. The ultimate jury vote on Orestes, the last of the line, 
is evenly split, five for him and five against him, and it takes the 
deciding intervention of the mercy of a goddess to save him. But with 
O’Neill the issue is left not at all in doubt. Now the symbol is neither 
jungle nor stokehold but a human house and home that is seen as 
worse than either. The play falls back on a typically sick solution, 
that the self, as represented by this house, is evil and must be pun- 
ished in atonement for being so. This solution, so like and yet so 
unlike that of the saints, is that the self must be lacerated by the self. 
Indeed the self has been found and we must not run away from it; we 
must be locked up within it for the crime of having been born. And 
thus Lavinia sums up the whole dread acme of all these symbols: 


Lavinia (grimly). Don’t be afraid. I’m not going the way mother and 
Orin went. That’s escaping punishment. And there’s no one left to punish 
me. I’m the last Mannon. I’ve got to punish myself: Living alone here 
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with the dead is a worse act of justice than death or prison! I'll never go 
out to see anyone! I'll have the shutters nailed close so no sunlight can get 
in. I'll live alone with the dead and keep their secrets, and let them hound 
me, until the curse is paid out and the last Mannon is let die. . . . I know 
they will see to it I live for a long time! It takes the Mannons to punish 
themselves for being born. 


So much then for O’Neill’s sense of the self. At any rate it must 
be clear that no God is intervening here and certainly no God can 
intervene internally to make His habitation in such a place. Any 
true theology of the self which would make it the root and the home 
for the action of God is in our day out of fashion, and of it it is said 
in our day that it would be a fragile tradition which would not be 
sincere or be facing the facts. Nevertheless, that view does not pre- 
vent our theologizing in our own special way. It is time, therefore, 
that we turned our attention to O’Neill the theologian, for in this 
respect he will be representative, though always clumsily, of the 
trend which goes on among us at the moment. 


THe THEoLocy or O’NEILL 


For O’Neill as for so many of his contemporaries, God, in what- 
ever form, is a reality completely external to man, who must be 
leaped to, by unfounded faith, by sudden, unrooted ecstasy, or even 
by hysterics, in order that the self may be escaped from. Of his plays 
we may say in general that they turn from despair to hope and faith 
with brilliant, melodramatic ease. These two conditions of the finding 
of man and the finding of God remain totally disconnected, and 
this writer with all his heart wishes he could find the words that 
would express the tragedy of his dichotomy. For there is a kind 
of theology, a kind of faith, a kind of leaping, which ieaves the 
human situation untouched and in terms of which God is only being 
used as an escape. But all escape is purely mythical. For on earth 
or in heaven we cannot jump out of our skins, so that if God cannot 
enter into the innards of ourselves and our human reality all theology 
is a farce and a bit of sleight of hand and magic which will never 
work or solve anything. All leaping is sheer nonsense because leap- 
ing out of the human concrete is impossible. 

But in O’Neill, in each one of his efforts to pursue the theological 
search, there is nothing but sheer leaping. I would only ask my 
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readers to look again at each of the plays I will mention and see if 
this is not altogether true. 

For example, there is Lazarus Laughed, that notable attempt on 
the part of the dramatist to say something positive about the final 
nature of human life. In sum the play is filled with laughter and 
the demand that men indulge in laughter, yes, happy laughter, as 
the key and the end of things. But the laughter is utterly mysterious, 
the result of a vision by Lazarus who is risen from the dead; the play 
does not grow toward this happiness; the whole thing is a miracle 
that does not relate itself to human life in any way whatsoever. In- 
deed, one of the characters, “an aged Jew,” speaks more truly than 
O’Neill when he bursts forth with a protest against this new and 
separated and hysterical theology: 

How can we compete with labor for laughter! We will have no harvest. 
There will be no food! Our children will starve! Our race will perish! 
And he will laugh. 


But Lazarus and his new disciples laugh and do not heed this 
apparently worldly protest. He keeps crying out Yes, Yes, Yes and 
he continues to laugh, laugh, laugh. These lines go on endlessly and 


anyone who has ever seen a production of this piece knows that, 
despite all its apparently brilliant and happy affirmations, it is a tre- 
mendously monotonous and unfounded play: 


Lazarus laughs! 

Our hearts grow happy! 
Laughter like music! 

The Wind laughs! 

The sea laughs! 

Spring laughs from the earth! 
Summer laughs in the air! 
Lazarus laughs! .. . 
Laugh! Laugh! 

Laugh with Lazarus! 

Fear is no more! 

There is no death! ... 
There is only laughter. 


Moreover, there is no true object for this love or this laughter, 
so that the whole business finally bears no relationship to the story 
that is its New Testament counterpart. Magdalene, the former evil 
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one, could at last be joyful but her joy had an object and a theo- 
logical foundation; she could cry out Rabboni, Master, and thus 
enter into some fully concrete love. But with this new Lazarus there 
are only nameless assertions and cheap and easy generalizations. 
So that he can speak thus to Caligula: 


You are proud of being evil! What if there is no evil? (this coming from 
O’Neill is fantastic to say the least). What if there are only health and sick- 
ness. Believe in the healthy God called Man in you! (there is a solution 
indeed, merely to capitalize man and let all the problems of the concrete 
vanish at one fell swoop). Laugh at Caligula, the funny clown who beats 
the backside of his shadow with a bladder and thinks thereby he is Evil, 
the enemy of God! . . . Believe! (there is the peremptory O'Neill command 
that has neither reason nor root behind it). What if you are a man and 
men are despicable (so that we are told merely to ignore the problem and 
leap out of it). Men are also unimportant! Men pass! Like rain into 
the sea! The sea remains! Man remains! Man slowly arises from the past 
of the race of men that was his tomb of death! For Man death is not! Man, 
Son of God’s laughter is! . . . Js, Caligula! Believe in the laughing god 


within you! 


I must repeat at this juncture that, despite this very critical analysis, 


we must have nothing but the highest respect and sympathy for this 
theological impulse of the dramatist, as we must have a similar 
awareness of and sympathy for the crude theological impulse which 
begins to seize on the neople in these days. Certainly it is there, 
precious and valuable, but demanding from us not only sympathy 
and awareness but a new, energetic attempt which, starting from 
its own terms and genesis, will make it more hard-headed, more 
articulated, more related, as “the aged Jew” had required, to our 
labor, our harvests, our food, our children and our race. And we 
want to do nothing more than this in our first section, to point out 
profound exigencies (which have gone far beyond technological 
surfaces), but also profound weaknesses and separations. 

For O’Neill, as for many of us today, we are caught between the 
two new poles of the spirit, man and God, and we feel that we can 
really belong to neither. For man is terrible and God is distant. 
Therefore the hairy ape can say, in one of the most thoughtful 
expressions ever to come from this playwright’s pen: 

I ain’t on earth and I ain’t in heaven, get me? I’m in de middle tryin’ 
to separate em, takin’ all de woist punches from bot’ of ’em. Maybe dat’s 
what dey call hell, huh? 
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And what solutions are there for this truly difficult situation so 
long as we continue to conceive that the ancient theology was a purely 
intellectual invention which never “faced the facts,” when truly 
it was a tremendous effort to put man and God together? Certainly 
it would never have tolerated such magical, fragile solutions as Brant 
comes forth with in some of the worst moments of Mourning Becomes 
Electra (but it is a typical answer of O’Neill’s) : 

Aye—the Blessed Isles—maybe we can still find happiness and forget! . . . 
I can see them now—so close—and a million miles away. The warm earth 
in the moonlight, the trade winds rustling the coco palms, the surf on the 
barrier reef singing a croon in your ear like a lullaby! Aye! there’s peace, 
and forgetfulness for us there—if ever we can find those islands now! 


It would not be right, in this brief discussion of O’Neill’s plays 
and of his representative separations of life and Life, to omit some 
mention of Days Without End, for many, and among them many 
Christians, would say that at least here, in a final moment of re- 
tracting work, the dramatist has returned to the old objectivity of 
theology and its ancient unity with the search for the soul. In the 
last act of that piece Christ is there, and the cross, and the accept- 


ance of both in overabundance, and there is the exultant cry from 
John Loving that at last, in these terms, he can forgive himself. But 
once again I must in all simplicity say that I am not satisfied. There 
is too much of violence and suddenness and leaping exaltation, too 
little relationship to the previous human story, in Loving’s mystical 
bouncing into a saving faith. And it is clear, from the closing lines, 
that O’Neill still has all the vague, mystical moods of Lazarus 
Laughed in mind as he talks of Christ the concrete man. For thus 
he has his character conclude: 


“. . . Love lives forever! Death is dead! Ssshh! Listen! Do you hear? 
“Hear what, Jack? 
“Life laughs with God’s love again! Life laughs with love!” 


So there we are at the end of our little examination of the writings 
of one man whom we have taken as a symbol. In his “human” plays 
there is no theology and the entrance of God is impossible. In his 
“theological” plays there is nothing left but a vague, distant vision; 
suffering is gone, death is no more, the gathering of harvests and the 
doings of men do not enter in. Lavinia shutting herself in on herself 
and Lazarus leaping out of himself—these can be taken as all that 
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O’Neill has to say of what is separately true about man and God. 
Indeed the search for the spirit has intensely begun and the writer 
pleads that the importance of this beginning be acknowledged and 
respected. But can it not be seen from all that has been said that 
thus far the double seeking resembles that of a child? Either he is 
being overwhelmed by his first taste of the pain that lurks under the 
skin or he is engaged in blowing bubbles in an idle dream world. 
The pain and the dream never meet until the coming of truly adult 
life. Thus, then, this essay is largely a double plea. On the one hand 
it is a plea to thoughtful Christian men and women, and especially 
to the theologians and writers among them, to theologize indeed 
without altering one scrap of the truth, but to work and write in such 
a way that they are aware of the tremendous new spiritual forces that 
are now at large among us. But it is also a plea to the modern non- 
Christian thinker and writer to note the awful inadequacy, despite 
its power and beauty, of the point at which we have actually arrived 
and the final primitiveness of these separatist movements which now 
begin to overwhelm them. It does not purpert in any way to be an 
appeal for a sudden return to traditional theviogy, for in this matter 
all suddennesses are unlikely and not to be expected. It would, 
however, express a fervent hope that the thoughtful men of our 
time who are in any way engaged in the search we have been describ- 
ing, admiring and criticizing, would keep their eyes open with abso- 
lute honesty to the present existence of a terrible distance between 
human pain and theological hope. Let them not continue the pattern 
of supposing that they, the “thinkers,” are a special cult, far ahead of 
“the people,” a cult which has established itself by special or eternal 
insights. The truth, they must realize, is that these first rejections 
of surface life, these first insights into the spirit of man and of God, 
are only small beginnings on the long road of elaboration and discov- 
ery that lies before them. No, they are not being asked to accept the 
old Faith which I conceive to be the true faith, for, at this stage, 
that would involve a meaningless leap. Let them simply understand 
that they have only begun and that a tremendous task still lies ahead 
of them. Perhaps what we are asking of them is a combination of 
the virtues of historical perspective and humility. 

This is the general attitude we ask of them. They are being asked 
to take a relatively brief look at the theology of St. Ignatius in the 
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Spiritual Exercises and to consider whether that document might 
not have some shocking relevancy for their own problems. Not that 
this document is at all final in the history of Christian thought. But 
it does seem to the writer to hit off, and in an amazingly simple way, 
the very essence of Catholic theology when it is seen in all its purity. 


THE SPIRITUAL EXERCISES 


The question which confronts us is this: What is the relationship 
between theology and life? Can the penetration into the self and the 
penetration into God be one and the same penetration? And in asking 
this question we do not at all intend to exclude all those things out- 
side of man which are denominated reality—even, and above all, the 
technological reality of our day. For this reality, when rightly con- 
ceived, is, in the language of Gabriel Marcel, nothing but the larger 
body of man and part of his self. We have suggested that for 
the time being the contemporary answer is that the proportions and 
qualities of the self and reality as they now strike us are such that 
they cannot possibly serve as a passageway to God. The vague, 
instinctive but enormously widespread theology of today falls back 
upon the answers of painful division, escape, flight, magic. There 
were men who, in the days of Ignatius, fell back upon the same 
answers, though in terms of their own historical situation. What did 
Ignatius have to say about the question? 

Certainly he wished to lead the soul to God, and if people wish 
to call that escape they are at times entitled to the use of their own 
words. But his method was not the method of escape or magic. 
Magical or instantaneous methods of getting at God are essentially 
something marked by a hatred and fear of human time and of the 
full, long human process. Basically they wish to do two things— 
and I want to lay strong emphasis on this because both contrast 
strongly with the Ignatian method of coming to God; because of 
this hatred of time they wish to use but a single, special moment of 
it, one that by some strange, inexplicable “trick” will lead them to 
full glory, and they wish to deprive even that single moment of as 
much of its highly questionable actuality and concreteness as pos- 
sible, thinking that these are blocks to the cognition of glory and 
beauty. Ignatius, as a perfect representative of Catholic theology, 
works entirely in the contrary direction. An analysis of his method 
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will show in detail after detail that, as a seeker of God, he is com- 
pletely devoted to the time process and completely devoted to its 
definite actuality, no matter what it is at each particular moment. 
Therefore his method of prayer or, shall we say, his directive for 
leading the soul to God has two main structural points behind it: 

1. He leads the exercitant, the man making the exercises, propor- 
tionally through the life of Christ. Therefore, he leads him through 
it step by step, forbidding him again and again to take the way of 
magic impatience or hatred and commanding him to stay within the 
pure time process as such. It is hoped that the texts which are used 
later will make perfectly clear what is meant by this. 

2. He is incredibly, remarkably definite in his demands on the 
soul that the latter be altogether concrete in its consideration of that 
moment of time. This is that point of his technique and, we should 
also say, of his theology which is called the “composition of place.” 
In it he insists that the one praying should submit his mind and 
will completely to perfect and complete detail, the detail of that 
moment which is being separately and patiently considered. Once 
again I hope that the naked texts will reveal precisely what he 
meant, and in their complete simplicity. For nothing could be 
simpler and barer in their style, save a mathematical treatise, than 
the Spiritual Exercises. It is only the impassioned and actual quality 
of the theology behind them which reveals the high and thoughtful 
life behind these few bare pages. 

But we must all the time remember that it is exactly through such 
proportional and definite methods that he wishes to lead the soul 
to God and beauty, and that that is his only and ever-recurrent theme. 
In his method he is completely human, time-possessed and definite. 
But in his ultimate aim he is what some people would choose to call 
altogether single-minded and “fanatical.” The sentences in which 
he reveals this aim are there to the point of abundance. For example, 
and most significant for his identification of the passage through 
the time process and the reaching of the infinite, he calls the second 
week of the Exercises, that where the coursing through time is most 
insistent, “the illuminative way” (cf. Annotation X). There are 
other phrases, repeated again and again, which, in the midst of the 
total detail of human life used by him, reveal his total single-minded- 
ness: “For the sake of the honor and glory of God, . . . solely the 
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service, honor and glory of His Divine Majesty” (Annotation XVI) ; 
“to approach and unite itself to its Creator and Lord” (Annotation 
XX); “only the service of God Our Lord” . . . “the service and praise 
of His Divine Goodness” (meditation on the Three Classes); “the 
greater service and praise of His Divine Majesty” (consideration 
on the Three Degrees of Humility) and so on according to the 
same note through the entire little book. Finally, one has but to 
read the last page of the Exercises, the Contemplation for Obtain- 
ing Love, to see that the only Ignatian objective is contemplative 
love, such a one, too, as soars far beyond all the loves and ecstatic, 
timeless leaps of the new, escape theology. 

Thus, then, we have an extraordinary and at times disconcerting 
document which combines, in unified and manly strokes, time, detail, 
definiteness, actuality, and glory. 

Now before we go on to a fuller study of what I have suggested 
is the very essence of the method of the Exercises, let me take the 
liberty of inserting a theological parenthesis. It is inserted because 
I wish at all costs to avoid a possible and important misunder- 
standing. 

The misunderstanding might amount to this. Ignatius could be 
considered as asking us to course through the actualities of the time 
process and the full reality of its every moment in order to get to 
God. But we have noted that it has always been difficult for the 
human mind to see how the concrete finite can lead to the infinite, 
or how it can have any “theological” quality. And even among 
Christians a complete devotion to time has always been called by 
the name of secularism or its equivalent. Let us, therefore, not 
ignore the difficulty for it is a very real one. Indeed we have even 
proposed that it lurks behind the internal debate which goes on 
among Catholics at the present time. Perhaps the unconscious basic 
criticism that is directed against the Catholics who are newly and 
vigorously entering such fields as those of sociology, science, politics 
and scholarly research is that they are overly yielding to a secular 
and nontheological approach. Nor in all justice must we minimize 
the possible qualities and proper fears behind such criticism. It will 
help if they are accepted in such a spirit as will make us struggle 
and struggle constantly to make our own penetration and activity ever 
more and more theologically accurate. Again let Ignatius help us. 
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He is not coursing through man and the human self, with all the 
reality that goes with it, as a purely secular fact. Rather in his 
prayer he is coursing through the mysteries of the life of Christ as 
the latter advances through the full human scheme. For him, then, 
there is no separation between our advance through Christ and our 
advance through man and time, even unto death, even unto the 
death of the cross. Therefore, it is impossible to find in his think- 
ing any form of “pure theology,” that is, pure angelism, or pure 
secularism. His Christology and his humanism are one and the 
same thing. He was remarkably strong in his sense of fact, history 
and the present moment, but he took these strong perceptions from 
the study of theology and the life of Christ. We now come to some 
of the texts of this double but unified method. 

1. First of all let us notice the Ignatian devotion to the time 
scheme and his great patience in marching through it, part by part. 

As everybody knows, the Exercises are divided into different 
weeks of prayer, according to the different subjects of each; it is to 
be especially emphasized that the second, third and fourth weeks have 
as their simple subjects different parts of the life of Christ. 

As early as the Eleventh Annotation, the saint has this to say about 
method: “It is of advantage to him who is receiving the exercises 
of the first week, that he should know nothing of what he has to do 
in the second week, but that he so toil in the first in order to arrive 
at what he is seeking, as if he did not hope to obtain anything in 
the second.” 

Methodologically the exercitant is always restricted, in a way that 
is almost severe, to the subject matter of each moment; in the direc- 
tions for the first week we read: “The petition ought to be according 
to the subject matter, i.e., if the contemplation is on the Resurrection, 
the petition ought to be to ask for joy with Christ rejoicing; if it 
be on the Passion, to ask for grief, tears and pain with Christ in 
torment...” 

In the “Additions” for the first week, we read: “In the point in 
which I shall find what I desire, there I will rest, without being 
anxious to proceed to another, until I have satisfied myself.” 

In the “Notes” given as directives for the second week, the point 
is made even more clearly: “It is to be noted that during the whole 
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of this week, and the following weeks, I ought only to read the 
mysteries of the contemplation which I am immediately to make; so 
that, for the time being, I do not read any mystery which I have not 
to make on that day or at that hour, in order that the consideration 
of one mystery may not disturb the consideration of another.” 

For the third week, which is given over to a study of the Passion, 
the directive is simple: “ . . . consider what Christ Our Lord suffers, 
according to the portion of His Passion which is being contem- 
plated.” And further on we are advised “not to endeavor to admit 
joyful thoughts, even though good and holy, as on the Resurrection, 
and of Paradise...” 

But all these are wealy formal and explicit directions to guide the 
soul through the structure of the Exercises, and it is the structure 
itself which gives us an even more solid picture of the method of 
Ignatius. This structure at its heart is given over to the events of 
the life of Christ, and it is important to underline this word. They 
are separate and consecutive actions that are marched through by 
the mind seeking the way of illumination; the author is fully con- 
scious that this is what he would have us do, for if the reader will 
pick up the translation by Father John Morris he will find the word 
repeated three times on pages 66-67. Thus different subject matters 
are assigned “‘on the events from Herod to Pilate”; “on the events 
from the Sepulchre, inclusively, to our Lady’s arrival at the house, 
to which she went after the burial of her son”; “take the events at 
the house of Pilate.” And he adds the advice for one making the 
exercises in a shorter time: “take each day five distinct exercises, 
and in each exercise a distinct mystery concerning Christ Our Lord.” 

And here another parenthesis. One may be tempted, looking at 
these directives and at this event structure, to say that the whole of 
it is only a special and Ignatian form of prayer, with its own limited 
validity, and why therefore conceive that it has a mountain of rele- 
vancy for our day, for our problems? Well, it is true that Ignatius 
had a special genius in formulating the Exercises. But there must 
be a special reason why he has been selected by the Church as the 
patron for all retreats, in a sense the patron of all prayer, over 
against all the great contemplative souls whom history has projected. 
I believe that the partial reason for this election of the saint on the 
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part of the Church is that with a unique genius he has hit off the 
Catholic idea of the march of the self to. God through event, through 
Christological and human event. 

We must understand that in the long debate which is going on, 
especially between Catholics and non-Christian writers, a debate in 
which this little essay pretends to be a tiny part, we are at logger- 
heads about the use of words. Actually they are accusing us, in 
their own terms, of what we are accusing them in ours. We are 
accusing each other of the use of magic and escapism in our separate 
theologies. We have said something of their vices in this direction 
but what of one of their fundamental attitudes toward ourselves on 
the same subject? I think that that attitude could be reduced to this: 
that fundamentally all dogma, all religious belief, is an abstraction, 
a separate formula, an invention to help us escape from the reality 
in which they, more than ourselves, are immersed. Moreover, we 
cannot expect that they will understand in a flash what our idea of 
doctrine, when accurately put, really is. But what essentially is that 
idea? If the reader will pardon my own brevity in an enormous 
subject for my own limited purposes, I think that Catholic doctrine 
is the very reverse of this magical idea; rather it is a divine com- 
mand to the mind and the will to enter, on the divine and the human 
planes, into an historical, actual and eventful set of facts which 
penetrate reality to the hilt. And for this kind of summary there 
are two major pieces of evidence with which every reader is certainly 
somewhat familiar. The first is the liturgy of the Church which in 
its changing year reviews the events in the life of Christ. The second 
which comes to mind is the Apostles’ Creed itself, that central state- 
ment of belief which has no magic whatsoever in it. It is a sort of 
summary of the actions of God in three forms, in the form of His 
eternal majesty, in the form of Christ, and in the form of that Church 
which claims no warrant with men unless it be itself Christ as His 
larger and growing Body. The Creed begins with God and ends with 
eternal life for men, but in between is time, that time through which 
Christ passed and that time through which doctrine implicitly com- 
mands us to pass. Ignatian theology is, therefore, only a scientific 
structuralizing, for the sake of prayer, of the fundamental shape 
of Catholic doctrine. The saint, if I may requote from an earlier 
essay, would have completely sympathized with Erich Auerbach’s 
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sentence: “The stern hand of God is ever upon the Old Testament 
figures; he has not only made them once and for all and chosen them, 
but he continues to work upon them, bends and kneads them, and, 
without destroying them in essence, produces from them forms which 
their youth gave no grounds for anticipating.” And he would have 
completely rejected that phrase of Proust which sums up so much 
of the real magic of modern times: “le plus grand intérét de la vie 
non pas placé dans les aspirations actives vers l’avenir et le nouveau, 
mais dans le réassurement du passé et dans l’inaction.” Time, 
Ignatius knew, was only a fruitful passage through all the stages of 
the self, but he placed all this firmly on a Christological and theo- 
logical level. Moreover, there is not a single “leap” in the whole 
book. 

2. We turn now to the way in which the Exercises handle each 
moment of time, a way which is referred to technically as the “com- 
position of place.” Of it we have said that, as Ignatius allows himself 
to be absorbed by every distinct moment of Christological time, so 
it is that by the composition of place he will have the exercitant 
enter as fully as possible into the entire concreteness of each of these 
moments. Let us go immediately to the texts which bear upon this 
point. 

In the directives for the first week the saint says: “The first prelude 
is a composition of place, seeing the spot. Here it is to be observed 
that in contemplation or meditation on visible matters, such as the 
contemplation of Christ our Lord, Who is visible, the composition 
will be to see with the eyes of the imagination the corporeal place 
where the thing I wish to contemplate is found. I say the corporeal 
place, such as the Temple or the mountain, where Jesus Christ or 
our Lady is found. . . .” 

In the meditation on the Kingdom of Christ, the directive is: “The 
first prelude is a composition of place, seeing the spot. It will be 
here to see with the eyes of the imagination the synagogues, towns, 
and villages, through which Christ our Lord used to preach.” 

For the first contemplation of the second week he directs: “The 
second prelude will be a composition of place, seeing the spot: 
here it will be to see the whole space and circuit of the terrestrial 
globe, in which so many divers races dwell: then likewise to behold 
in particular the house and chamber of our Lady in the town of 
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Nazareth in the province of Galilee.” And the first point for the 
actual contemplation reads thus in part: “the first point is to see the 
persons on either side: first, those on the face of the earth so varied 
in dress and carriage; some white and others black; some in peace 
and others in war; some weeping, others laughing; some in health, 
others sick; some being born, others dying. . . .” The second point 
continues in the same fashion: “hear what people are saying on the 
face of the earth; how they converse together, how they blaspheme 
. . . likewise what the Three Divine Persons are saying . . . and then 
what the Angel and our Lady are saying; and afterwards to reflect 
thereupon. . . .” And so with the third point which has to do with 
what the people of the world, God and our Lady are doing at the 
moment. 

A perfect example of Ignatian concreteness is given in the com- 
position of place for the foliowing contemplation: “‘it will be here 
to see with the eyes of the imagination the road from Nazareth 
to Bethlehem; considering its length, breadth, and whether the way 
be level or through valleys and over hills; and likewise seeing the 
spot or cave of the Nativity, how large or small, how low or high, 
and how it is prepared.” 

Even more interesting in this regard and not quite falling under 
the domination of a composition of place is that form of Ignatian 
meditation within the Exercises which is called an “application of 
the senses.” Thus, he states: “The first point is to see the persons 
with the eyes of the imagination, meditating and contemplating in 
particular their circumstances and deriving some fruit from the 
sight. The second is to hear what they are saying, or might say... . 
The third is to smell and taste the infinite sweetness and delight of 
the Divinity, of the soul, and of its virtues. . . . The fourth is to feel 
with the touch; as, for example, to kiss and embrace the spots where 
such persons tread and sit, always endeavoring to draw some fruit 
from this.” 

It should be patently unnecessary to go any further with this 
analysis of the Ignatian plea that we direct our search for God 
through time, reality and the self. Perhaps it is evidence enough for 
us to call him the full secularist and the full theologian in the one 
breath and moment. I leave to others the point of the full relevancy 
of this evidence for our times. But surely we can all say, at a mini- 
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mum, that there are many more souls today than Simone Weil who 
are crying out implicitly and explicitly, in a kind of despair over the 
dichotomy in which they are caught: “We must get rid of our super- 
stition of chronology to find eternity.” And if the writer may again 
repeat an older thought of his, there are many more among us than 
the Leverkiihn of Thomas Mann’s Dr. Faustus with their almost 
hysterical disdain for anything on earth as a passageway to beauty. 
Recall how that figure was dismayed to the point of laughter at the 
fact that it was the simple bum,bum,bum,bang of a bombardone 
which was trying to produce musical beauty. But, far more im- 
portantly, consider the consequent flight of the same figure to theol- 
ogy to rid himself of this eternal difficulty of the human intelligence 
which in him is only caught in the fine expressions of human genius 
in its most rebellious moments. What, then, happens when he falls 
into theology and what does he find there? He finds only “a perfect 
legion of ludicrous absurdities.” It is truly in such a man and at 
such a point that the problems of art and literature on the one hand 
and of theology on the other intervene. And, therefore, in my origi- 
nal discussion of Leverkiihn, I had appended the question: “Can 
you imagine, O Beauty, O Angel, being born of a double bassoon? 
Can any good come out of Nazareth?” In this essay I have tried to 
show that the equivalent question is now being asked not only by a 
popular dramatist like Eugene O’Neill but by a whole host of this 
our generation as it enters into what is very probably a new spiritual 
and theological crisis. 





To segregate religion from our 
public schools is to destroy free- 
dom of religion for the majority 
in the name of freedom for the 
religion of a minority. Submission 
to the idea of nontheistic educa- 
tion in tax-supported schools is 
illogical, unethical, and a betrayal 
of the entire democratic and re- 
ligious heritage of America. 


RELIGION IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION 


JOSEPH F. COSTANZO 
THE PROBLEM 


“CONGRESS SHALL MAKE NO LAW respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” This part of the 
First Amendment explicitly affirms what Hamilton, Madison, and 
Jefferson held to be implicit in the Constitution, namely, that 
Congress was not delegated the power to make laws respecting the 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise of religion. 
Relevant to this part of the First Amendment, controversies have 
raged in recent years as to the legitimacy of the use of public funds 
for religious purposes and as to the legitimacy, the propriety and the 
desirability of religion in publicly supported schools. With respect 
to the expressed meaning and significance of the First Amendment, 
there is unanimity among all Americans against national establish- 
ment of religion and against interference with the free exercise of 
religious beliefs save for those restraints which the just exigencies of 
social order require. Of the two controversial questions which have 
been discussed with alleged reference to the “no establishment” 
clause, I direct my study to the consideration of the second because 


Eprror’s Note: In its original form this paper was an address to the Brooklyn Catholic 
Teachers Association on March 4, 1956. 
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of its local concern and immediate interest to the Catholics of the 
City and of the State of New York. 

Recent events have focused a most vexing problem for us. It 
bristles with many issues, and its complexities present a challenging 
and almost discouraging affront to an equitable solution. It is im- 
perative that we first take cognizance of the educational, religious, 
sociological, and constitutional issues and their mutual involvement. 
After that we may suggest a tentative approach toward a solution 
that will both satisfy our rights and our consciences, and be in accord 
with our laws. The problem is unavoidable, and to dismiss it is in 
effect to decide in favor of one contention against the other. As far as 
I know there is not a Catholic solution to the concrete situation, much 
less the Catholic solution except on the level of principle. 


Events Focus a ProspLEM 


On November 30, 1951, the New York Board of Regents issued 
their Statement on Moral and Spiritual Training in the Schools, 
which opened with these words: “Belief in and dependence upon 
Almighty God was the very cornerstone upon which our Founding 
Fathers builded.” The Regents maintained that such fundamental 
belief and dependence are the best security against the dangers of 
these difficult days and the adoption of their recommendations the 
best way of insuring that this Government and our way of life shall 
not perish from the earth. The Regents recommended that in every 
public school in the State the day begin with a brief prayer as part 
of a program to stress the moral and spiritual heritage of our 
country. Of the 900 school boards in the State, scarcely 150 adopted 
this proposal, according to a report of the State Department of Edu- 
cation." The Regents’ Statement contemplated the issuance of a 
Supplemental Statement which would set forth recommendations for 
programs in the schools stressing America’s moral and spiritual 
heritage. 

On March 6, 1952, the New York City Board held an open hearing 
on the Regents’ statement and directed that the fourth stanza of 
“America” be sung daily in connection with the salute to the flag. 

On January 15, 1953, the Board of Education passed a resolution 
requesting the Superintendent of Schools to review the curriculum 


1New York Times, March 29, 1955, “Teaching Is Urged On Moral Values.” 
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with a view toward insuring . . . (inclusion of) appropriate programs 
of instruction emphasizing the spiritual interest and patriotic motiva- 
tions of our pioneering ancestors; the devotion and self-sacrifice of 
the Founding Fathers and their abiding belief in the principles of 
democracy. 

Supplementary to their Statement of November 30, 1951, the 
Board of Regents on March 28, 1955, made public their recommen- 
dations for school programs on America’s moral and spiritual 
heritage. They prefaced their 1955 Statement with the caution: 


In putting such recommendations into effect teachers will be mindful 
always of the fundamental American doctrine of the separation of church 
and state, and careful at all times to avoid any and all sectarianism or re- 
ligious instruction which advocates, teaches or prefers any religious creed. 
Formal religion is not to be injected into the public school. It is a matter for 
the church and the home, for the religious leaders and the parents of the 
child. 


Under the synoptic title “Fundamental Beliefs, Liberty Under God, 
Respect for the Dignity and Rights of Each Individual, Devotion to 
Freedom, The Brotherhood of Man under The Fatherhood of God,” 


the Regents gave select citations about the relevance of religion to 
our Republic from the Declaration of Independence, from Presidents 
Washington, Lincoln, Wilson and Eisenhower, from the Supreme 
Court’s ruling in the Zorach Case, the religious inscription on Amer- 
ican money, and from the Constitution of the State of New York. 
The Regents made two recommendations: 


First: That periods be set aside at frequent intervals during the school 
year which will be devoted to the intensive study of the foregoing and great 
American documents and pronouncements. The same will give to the student 
an understanding and appreciation of his role as an individual endowed by 
his Creator with inalienable rights and as a member of a group similarly 
endowed; of respect for others, particularly parents and teachers, of devotion 
to freedom and reverence for Almighty God. Thus, as we heretofore stated, 
“the school will fulfill its high function of supplementing the training of the 
home, ever intensifying in the child that love for God, parents and for home 
which is the mark of true character training and the sure guarantee of a 
country’s welfare.” 

Second: The development of moral and spiritual values through all the 
activities and lessons of the school day and particularly by the good example 
of the school staff. . . . Thus our children, inspired by the example of their 
ancestors, guided by the faith and love of their parents and encouraged by 
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their spiritually sensitive teachers, will renew in their daily lives America’s 
Moral and Spiritual Heritage: Liberty under God, Respect for the Dignity 
and Rights of Each Individual, Devotion to Freedom. 


Here we have clearly and unequivocally expressed the position that 
the dependence of our country’s welfare upon character training 
based upon the religious nature of man, as repeatedly professed in 
American documents, should be taught by public schools in the ful- 
fillment of their high function of supplementing the training given 
by family and church. The Statement rejects the futility and vain 
pretensions of laic morality. 

In application of these recommendations of the Board of Regents 
of March 28, 1955, the Board of Superintendents unanimously 
approved on June 14, 1955, and released for publication in Novem- 
ber their “Guiding Statement for Supervisors and Teachers” on 
“Moral and Spiritual Values and the Schools.” This Statement 
begins with a summary review of the abundantly rich historical evi- 
dence that the “American people are, characteristically, a religious 
people, who derive their accepted moral and spiritual values from 
religion.” Then, the Statement proceeds to examine the nature of 
these religious moral and spiritual values and to reaffirm their rele- 
vance to the preservation and survival of our democracy. It also sets 
forth the responsibility of publicly supported schools in the appre- 
ciation and transmission of these values: 


To the public school, as to the home and the church, the full life is, in the 
final analysis, the objective of all education for all children. This implies that 
the public school must use every means properly at its disposal to develop 
in its pupils the cultivation of those values accepted by American society for 
its welfare and for the good of the individual. These are the moral and 
spiritual values. It implies, further, that the program of the public schools 
must reinforce the program of the home and church in strengthening belief 
in God. At the same time, the schools must also cultivate a respect for 
adherents of different religions and belief. 


After explaining the major means and resources in the public school 
curriculum and activities for the inculcation of moral values rooted 
in religion, the Statement concludes: 


At appropriate levels and in appropriate contexts, the public schools teach 
the role of religion and encourage factual study about religion, but they do 
not undertake religious instruction. They teach the moral code and identify 
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God as the ultimate source of natural and moral law. They encourage chil- 
dren to discover and develop their own relationship to God, referring them 
also to their families, churches or synagogues. In their programs of moral 
and spiritual education the public schools maintain a climate favorable to 
religion without making value judgments about any particular religions. 
Thus, the public schools devote their primary efforts to the development of 
the values and objectives of our American democracy recognizing their spir- 
itual and religious motivations. 


This Statement of the Board of Superintendents of the Public Schools 
of the City of New York provoked various reactions." Obviously it 
would not be countenanced by secularists and educational neutral- 
ists. But most significantly, the reaction varied among religious 
believers. Msgr. John J. Voight, Secretary of Education of the 
Archdiocese of New York, praised and endorsed the Statement. The 
Brooklyn Catholic Teachers Association supported it enthusiastically. 
The Protestant Council of the City of New York gave it tentative 
approval with the proviso that a revised version consider those who 
“take a non-theistic attitude” regarding moral and spiritual] values. 
The Board of Rabbis of New York expressed vigorous opposition 
to it and on December 3, five hundred orthodox, conservative, and 
reform rabbis in the New York metropolitan area devoted their 
Sabbath sermons in support of their opposition. They contended 
that to bring religious values into teaching would violate the doctrine 
of the separation of church and state, would be a divisive factor 
among students, and would import a vague theism offensive to all 
believers. Because of the vigorous opposition it stirred,’ the report 
has been under further study by the Committee of Instructional 
Affairs of the Board of Education which is expected to return it to the 
Board of Superintendents for possible modification.‘ 


2New York Times, November 25, 1955, “School Spiritual Guide Approved by 2 Faiths, 
Opposed by Rabbis.” 

8Perhaps no more discordant and waspish reflection was expressed than the one by 
Professor Blau of Columbia University which appeared in the Columbia Spectator, 
December 14, 1955. In an address to the Students for Democratic Action he saw cause 
to attack “creeping clericalism.” He said that “if schools take over the role of Church 
and parents there will be no non-believers in a generation.” “We are convinced that 
if we can get a test case on the ‘under God’ (Pledge of Allegiance) we can get it 
declared unconstitutional.” “*Creeping clericalism’ would lead, as I see it, with an 
America about the year 2000 with an established Roman Catholic Church with possibly 
the Papacy in America and the absolute suppression of all religious opposition.” 

4New York Times, December 16, 1955, “3 Religions To Aid In School Report.” 
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A new controversy’ developed in the last week of December by the 
distribution of a 158-page publication, an official Board of Education 
bulletin entitled “Curriculum Development in the Elementary 
Schools.” The new dispute is over an introductory sentence: “Be- 
lief in God and the place of religion in the life of the child are essen- 
tial factors underlying the public school program.” The Board of 
Superintendents’ report had been sharply criticized by various 
Jewish groups, the New York Civil Liberties Union, the Teachers 
Guild of the A.F.L.-C.I.0., the United Parents Association, and the 
Public Education Association. The new protest against the cur- 
riculum guide is from the New York Board of Rabbis, the New York 
Regional Chapter of the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith and 
the New York City Council of the American Jewish Congress. We 
may note that Superintendent Jansen said that the curriculum guide 
did not have any relation to the superintendents’ report. 

This progression of events and the favorable and unfavorable re- 
actions of certain leaders in the three major faiths to the seriously 
thought out statements of responsible lay educators, such as the 
New York Board of Regents, the New York Board of Superinten- 
dents, and the Superintendent of Schools, Dr. Jansen, and to similar 
opinion expressed in discussions at the White House Conference on 
Education are a justifiable excuse for a reconsideration of the genu- 
ine difficulties and of the many issues involved. 


THE INEVITABILITY OF THE PROBLEM 


Apart from the question of the desirability and propriety of 
religious influence in education according to one’s philosophy of 
education, what renders the problem inevitable is the actual involve- 
ment of religion in education, a fact which some Protestants have 
come to recognize since Nicholas Murray Butler* stressed this nexus 


5New York Times, December 22, 1955, “Schools’ Bulletin Stirs New Dispute.” 

®Nicholas Murray Butler in his Report of President of Columbia University (1934), 
pp. 21-22: “The school child .. . is entitled to receive . . . that particular form of 
religious instruction and training which his parents and natural guardians hold dear. 
This cannot be done if the program of the tax-supported schools is arranged on the 
theory that religion is to be excluded from the educational process or treated merely 
incidentally as an element in home life.” Also in “The Place of Religion in American 
Education,” Modern Churchman, June, 1941, pp. 116-118: “In this day and genera- 
tion we are beginning to forget the place which religious instruction must occupy in 
education if that education is to be truly sound and liberal. We seem to forget that 
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years ago and which has been acknowledged in our day with equal 
force and persuasion by Dr. Pusey of Harvard. This blunt fact of 
the involvement of religion in education is independent of the 
position generally taken by the Board of Rabbis as to the adequacy, 
competency, and exclusive prerogative of home and church or syna- 
gogue in regard to religious training. 

The involvement of religion in education arises from the nature 
and content of the subjects taught, from the role of the teacher as 
educator, from the moral and formative objectives of education as 
well as the acquisition of learning, from the impossibility of depart- 
mentalizing the spiritual life of the student as citizen and believer, 
and from the very theological quality of secularism itself and of 
educational neutralism. And, as if the problem is not thorny enough, 
there are the rights of parents and children who are believers, as well 
as the rights of parents and children who are not believers, as to the 
quality of public school education which all support by taxes. There 
are, too, the vights of public authority as to the quality of the 
education to be given to its future citizens in accordance with state 
and national, official and authoritative profession regarding the basic 
relevance of religious belief to the founding of our Republic, and to 
its survival and well-being, and regarding the existence and preser- 
vation of religious and civil liberties. 

As a disturbing undercurrent, too, there is the unpleasant conten- 
tion that religious influence, if sufficiently definite, would be divisive, 
and, if indefinite and vague, would be meaningless and useless. To 


until some two hundred years ago religious instruction everywhere dominated educa- 
tion; religion guided education, shaped education and selected the material for educa- 
tion in every part of the world—in the Orient, in Europe and in the Americas. Then 
began, as a result of the rise of Protestantism and the spread of democracy, those sharp 
differences of religious opinion and of religious worship which unfortunately exhibited 
themselves in highly controversial form. One consequence was to lead men to turn 
aside from religious study and religious teaching in the attempt to avoid those unfor- 
tunate contentious differences which had become so common. Then, particularly in this 
democracy of ours, a curious tendency grew up to exclude religious teaching altogether 
from education on the ground that such teaching was in conflict with our fundamental 
doctrine as to the separation of Church and State. In other words, religious teaching 
was narrowed down to something which might be called denominationalism, and there- 
fore because of differences of faith and practice it must be excluded from education. 
The result was to give paganism new importance and new influence. .. .” Dr. Butler 
then proceeds to endorse heartily the Released Time statute then passed by the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York in 1940. 
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all this we must add the difficulties which may befall the teacher,’ 
who is generally a believer, and only exceptionally a non-believer, 
and his function in this pro-religious orientation in public schooling. 
Even for those who would hold for the adequacy and the exclusive 
prerogative of home and church concerning religious training (as 
the Board of New York Rabbis do) and for those, too, who would 
point to such expedients as dismissed-time and released-time re- 
ligious arrangements, the involvement of religion in education, 
private or public, remains a stubborn and basic fact. 


THE Supyects TAUGHT 


In the teaching of American history, neither student nor teacher 
can avoid the many references to the religious and spiritual founda- 
tions of our nation, as contained, for instance, in the Mayflower Pact, 
the Declaration of Independence, Washington’s Farewell Address, 
the Gettysburg Address, the long train of Presidential Thanksgiving 
Proclamations, religious inscriptions on American money, the re- 
ligious oath of office, the invocation of God in our courts. Would 
the secularist or educational neutralist have these abundant facts 
of American life excised from the public school textbooks? What 
of the duty of the public schools to transmit the American heritage, 
with its deep wellsprings of religious and spiritual life, to the young 
citizenry? What of the questions that inevitably arise in the study 
of our national history as to the meaning and significance of the 
doctrine that men are equal because they have been endowed by 
their Creator with inalienable rights? These are strictly theological 
terms and religious judgments. In the teaching of European history 
is not the teacher cast in the very delicate role of discussing Chris- 
tendom, the Age of the Reformation, the rise of totalitarian govern- 
ments? Determinative norms of judgment will be used in the con- 
demnation of certain absolutist polities. Are not value judgments 
of right and wrong, good and bad, truth and falsehood inextricably 
bound up with the study of literature and with the appraisal of hu- 
man activities and conduct? And does not the disciplinarian function 
of the public school in the development of character and integrity 


™New York Times, November 27, 1955, “School Religion Draws Criticism,” an address 
by Philip Jacobson of the American Jewish Committee to a meeting of the National 
Council for Social Studies, a department of the National Educational Association. 
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presuppose a right norm with a moral compulsion in conscience be- 
cause it comes from something higher than man? Will ideals sus- 
pended in mid-air without religious motivation be strong enough to 
give direction to a recalcitrant and mobile free-will? Shall the 
validity of norms of right and wrong, of true and false, rest on con- 
ventional mores which vary in time and place, or on state laws which 
may be changed by majority determination, instead of on “self- 
evident” religious truths, eternal and unchanging, which compel in 
conscience because of Him Who created us? Today we see in cer- 
tain sections of our country the shameful ugliness which our com- 
munal consensus, mores and laws have brought about in racial rela- 
tions. As we sow we shall reap. Evidently home and church have 
not sufficed for the rectitude of conscience. 


THe Prospitem Is UNAVOIDABLE 


There are those who would meet the problem by seemingly avoid- 
ing and ignoring it as nonrelevant and dispensable. Such a position 
is validated in terms of the prepossessions of a philosophy of life or 
of a school of pedagogy to be found among the secular humanists 
and the educational neutralists. But when we submit their position 
to a rational analysis we find their reasoning illusory and self-de- 
ceptive with a spurious facility in deceiving others. For they raise 
illegitimate issues to which, in addition, they not infrequently give 
invalid answers. There can be no neutrality because neutrality is 
impossible. Secular humanism is not religion as the word deserves 
to be understood; it is neither a substitute for religion nor its equiv- 
alent. Both secularists and educational neutralists would inculcate 
humanitarianism without the divine image, charitable benefactions 
without the divine commandment, fraternity without the Fatherhood 
of God, equality before the law without the equality which was 
before the law. To escape the relativism and dire consequences of 
temporal mores and community “ethics,” secularists are driven to an 
absolute and this they seek to achieve, evidently without any em- 
barrassment, by investing politics with theological virtues and con- 
structing a democratic faith and a democratic ethics. Secular human- 
ism is atheistic humanism—that is to say, it transfers to men the 
divine prerogatives concerning the ways of men. Faith, hope, and 
charity no longer reach outside and above man for the “substance 
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of things unseen,” “the vision of things to come” because of Him 
Who said, “Love one another as I have loved you.” The energizing 
force and motivation of the social order must come wholly and 
exclusively from the vast potentialities of man as they are increas- 
ingly revealed by the exciting adventures of the natural and em- 
pirical sciences. One would think that history has recorded suf- 
ficiently convincing and tragic lessons from purely human creative 
politics. A purely secular education belongs in a purely secular 
state where it is necessary and apt for its existence and survival. 
Our Republic is not a purely secular state. Adolph Hitler reared 
his purely secular state upon a purely secular education and out of 
divided souls evoked a blind obedience in fealty to a national faith. 
There is no room for a purely secular education in our democracy 
for the secularists are incompetent to transmit to our public school 
children the religious and spiritual heritage of the American people 
and the role religious truths have played in our national history. 
One of America’s leading authorities on constitutional law, Dr. 
Edward S. Corwin, professor emeritus of Princeton University, has 
said: 

Primarily democracy is a system of ethical values, and that this system of 
value so far as the American people are concerned is grounded in religion 
will not be denied by anybody who knows the historical record. And that 
agencies by which this system of values has been transmitted in the past from 
generation to generation, the family, the neighborhood, the Church, have 
today become much impaired, will not be seriously questioned by anybody 
who knows anything about contemporary conditions. But what this all adds 
up to is that the work of transmission has been put more and more upon the 
shoulders of the public schools. Can they then do the job without the 
assistance of religious instruction? At least, there seems to be a widely held 
opinion to the contrary.* 


The denial of human rights, natural and civil, the affirmation of race 
supremacy, of discrimination, of restriction and elimination of “un- 
desirable” minorities have come from purely secular polities and 
from those believers whose consciences have not been in accord with 
their presumably religious convictions. In terms of constitutional 
law the secularists commit themselves to an absurdity too foolish to 
consider seriously. In speaking, as some do, of American democracy 


8“The Supreme Court As National School Board,” 14 Law and Contemporary Prob- 
lems 21 (1949). 
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as the religion, the faith, the ethics of our public schools, the First 
Amendment would then read to mean: “Congress shall make no 
laws respecting the establishment of democracy nor prohibit the free 


exercise thereof.” 

But an even worse and more deceptive distortion of American law 
takes place when secularists would have the “no-establishment” 
clause of the First Amendment to mean, not what it meant to the 
contemporaries, drafters, and ratifiers of the Amendment and con- 
tinued to mean for one hundred and sixty years thereafter—freedom 
of religion for religion—but exclusively, freedom from religion.’ 
Invoking Jefferson’s metaphor of the “wall of separation” (and 
blandly ignoring Jefferson’s statement regarding facilities in the 
matter of religious instruction for the publicly supported University 
of Virginia) they construct a wall of complete separation, im- 
pregnably high; but their separatism does not keep them from hav- 
ing a legal passkey of their own. They read into the “no-establish- 
ment” clause their own exception, the establishment of secularism— 
a truly theological position. Again, their misconstruction of the 
“no-establishment” clause leads them to do violence to the free exer- 


Luther A. Weigle, formerly Dean of Yale Divinity School, in an address delivered 
at the 1940 Annual Meeting of the International Council of Religious Education, said: 
“The principle of religious freedom is designed to protect religious belief, not to hinder 
or destroy it. It is meant to insure the free exercise of religion according to the dictates 
of conscience, not to limit that exercise by forcing secularism upon American citizens. 
For the State even tacitly to deny religion in its schools would be to impair the religious 
liberty of that vast majority of American citizens who believe in God and desire that 
the education of their children give proper place to religious belief.”—“Public Educa- 
tion and Religion” (pamphlet), quoted by Leo Pfeffer, Church, State, and Freedom 
(Beacon Press, Boston, 1953), p. 292. Professor Wilbur G. Katz, of the University of 
Chicago Law School: “One must expect that where strict separation is incompatible 
with the free exercise of religion, individuals deeply concerned for the protection of 
civil liberties would prefer protection of religious freedom to the maintenance of strict 
separation. This is not always the case, however, as witness Justice Rutledge’s opinion 
in the bus fare case, and the position of the American Civil Liberties Union in all of 
the recent cases. Speculation is invited as to why absolute separation is supported ia 
quarters such as these, apparently regardless of the resulting restraint of religious 
liberty.”—“Religion and State Neutrality,” 20 U. of Chicago Law Review 426 (1953). 
Need we recall Storey’s Commentaries on the Constitution #1874 (1833): “Probably 
at the time of the adoption of the Constitution, and of the amendment to it, now under 
consideration, the general, if not the universal sentiment in America was, that christianity 
ought to receive encouragement from the state, so far as was not incompatible with the 
private rights of conscience, and the freedom of religious worship. An attempt to level 
all religions, and to make it a matter of state policy to hold all in utter indifference, 
would have created universal disapprobation if not universal indignation.” 
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cise of religion assured to believers by constitutional law in affirma- 
tion of the natural law right of parents to direct the education of their 
children. This inviolable parental tutelage has been upheld by our 
supreme judicature. Secularism, even as sectarianism, is incom- 
patible with the First Amendment. When the Constitution acknowl- 
edges the incompetency of political power in spiritual matters, this 
is not toleration but correct religious liberty. 

The educational neutralists, like the secularists, are involved in 
similar inconsistencies and contradictories. Whereas the secularists 
would read a theological position of atheism into a denial of the 
delegation by the people of political empowerment to the national 
Congress, the educational neutralists would read an educational 
theory into the First Amendment. But the blunt truth of the matter 
is that educational neutralists are, like the secularists, decidedly not 
neutral; they are positively partial and partisan. It is pretentious 
to maintain that not to teach a subject is to be noncommittal about 
it. To omit a subject matter is a silent form of teaching which sur- 
reptitiously establishes its insignificance and irrelevance. Like social 
discrimination, doctrinal discrimination avoids, ignores, discounts 
and so affirms loudly by its silence an inequality and an intolerance. 
Educational segregation of a subject matter is a positive position. 
Educational neutralism like secularism is an assault upon the para- 
mount American principle of religious freedom designed to ensure 
religious belief and practices, and the “no-establishment” clause is 
a political policy instrumental to that supreme purpose.” The First 
Amendment was not intended to be, nor has it been for over a century 


10F. Ernest Johnson, “Some Crucial Contemporary Issues,” Social Action (November 
15, 1947), p. 14: “One of the expressions most frequently heard in current religious 
discussions is the ‘separation of church and state.’ Those words are commonly taken 
as defining a principle that is at once basic in the federal Constitution and central 
in Protestant doctrine. It should be clear that a phrase which is taken to define both 
a secular political principle and a religious principle is less than truly definitive. I 
suggest that the basic principle is freedom, and that the separation of Church and state 
is a political policy designed to effectuate religious freedom on the one hand and 
political freedom on the other. As a policy it grows out of practical necessity due to 
the fact that our population is religiously heterogeneous. If we were all of one faith 
the distinction between church and state would be only a functional one: ‘separation,’ 
in its present context, would be unknown. Thus, espousal of the separation of church 
and state by a religious group is not the affirmation of a religious principle, but is 
rather acceptance of a public policy designed to protect religious freedom and to pre- 
vent the domination of the state, at any level, by any one church or combination of 


churches.” 
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and a half of American life, destructive or hostile to the practice of 
religion. Secularists and educational neutralists by their silence 
would excise American history of the countless professions of the 
nexus between religious and civil liberties asserted by all American 
Presidents and our responsible national leaders. A neutral educa- 
tion is as impossible as the professed neutrality of a nation whose 
borders are contiguous to nations at war and with whom she carries 
on commerce and continues relations as usual. Such a neutrality, 
in fact, despite diplomatic protestations to the contrary, operates to 
the advantage and disadvantage of each belligerent. 


A Srupy or Issues 


Admitting, therefore, the inevitability of the involvement of reli- 
gion in public education and rejecting the vain pretensions of the 
wholly self-sufficient secularist and the prejudicial neutrality of some 
educators, we ask how we may give a direction to this unavoidable 
problem in a manner which will respect the rights of conscience and 
accord with the laws of our country. The content and meaning of the 


expressions “religious influence” and “pro-religious orientation” 
which we have so far used will evolve out of the suggestions we make 
as to what may or may not be done in public school education on 
the topic of religion. 


THe Law 


Legally the problem is how to adjust legislative and judicial ac- 
tion to the resolution of the thorny problem of satisfying the legal 
requirements of the American type of separation of Church and 
State in a manner to accord with the social and religious demands 
of the American people. More than a year ago Congress inserted 
“under God” into the official formula of the pledge of allegiance 
and recently ruled that “In God We Trust” be inscribed on all 
our money. President Eisenhower has repeatedly voiced the tradi- 
tional affirmation of authoritative professions of government officers, 
both individual and corporate, as to the relevance which the establish- 
ment of our Republic, its survival and well-being, and the preserva- 
tion of our civil liberties have to its religious and spiritual founda- 
tions. The historical record of our Colonial and Revolutionary 
period, the Acts of the Continental Congress, the Declaration of 
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Independence, The Northwest Ordinance, the Constitution, the 
Federalist Papers, the Bill of Rights, the long train of Presidential 
utterances, Washington’s Farewell Address, Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address (subjects of study and memory for many of our school 
children), Congressional acts, and determinations of our Courts, 
state and federal, are constantly reiterated affirmations that our 
American political democracy was conceived in terms of the theology 
of politics, to wit, that men were created equal and endowed by God 
with inalienable rights and that to secure these rights governments 
are instituted by the consent of men and invested with just powers 
that this “nation under God” may remain inviolate and preserved 
to the latest generations. When the dark shadows of war spread 
over the face of the earth, President Roosevelt,” in his annual mes- 
sage to Congress in 1939, referred to religion as the source of 
democracy and international good faith, and declared this to be 
America’s “ancient faith . . . indispensable to Americans, now as 
always.” How then may our students in public schools be educated 
in this pro-religious orientation of American history so as to respect 
the rights of conscience and to accord with our state and federal 
laws? Or, to put it another way, how can teachers inoffensively and 
lawfully transmit this authoritative and official profession of the 
religious heritage of American democracy? 

Sectarian or denominational teaching in public schools was 
specifically prohibited by most states even before the McCollum 
decision. Therefore the teaching of distinctly Catholic, Protestant, 
or Jewish religious tenets in public schools would be in contraven- 
tion of the religious freedom guaranteed by the First Amendmem 
and as applicable to the States by the Fourteenth Amendment as well 
as by State constitutions. We may safely venture to suggest that this 
prohibition would also interdict the formal teaching of agnostic, 
skeptic, and atheistic tenets in public schooling for acceptance by 
the students. The prudence as well as the justice of the law is obvi- 
ous to any who would respect the sincerity of the religious beliefs 
of others. Legally, there is no specific prohibition of the teaching 
by public school teachers of those common fundamentals of religion 
on which most citizens are agreed. 


The Public Papers and Addresses of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, compiled and col- 
lated by Samuel Rosenman, 1939 volume (1941), pp. 1-2. 
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This, too, was the position of Horace Mann,” foremost promoter 
of the public school system, as he vigorously protested against a 
purely secular education as well as against sectarian doctrinal in- 
struction in the public schools. On one occasion he said he was in 
favor of religious instruction “to the extremest verge to which it 
can be carried without invading those rights of conscience which 
are established by the laws of God, and guaranteed to us by the 
Constitution of the State.” He regarded hostility to religion in 
schools as the greatest crime he could commit. Sectarian teaching 
of religion in public schools is of course sociologically and theo- 
logically offensive. The fact of religious pluralism and the respect 
due to the sincerity of believers as to the truth of their faith militate 
against sectarian indoctrination. Doubly offensive and inexcusable 
would be the instilling of agnostic and atheistic suspicions and doubts 
in the minds of the students. There is much difference in our 
state legal requirements on reading the Bible and repeating the 
Lord’s Prayer at school exercises. It is legally permissible to teach 
nonsectarian religious fundamentals. 


NEITHER VacuE Nor Drvisive 


Two questions arise: What would constitute these fundamentals? 
Would their teaching be divisive? If it be answered that religious 
fundamentals are to be understood as the “least common denomina- 
tor,” the risk is run of so watering down certain substantial charac- 
teristics of different faiths as to be offensive to its believers. If by 
fundamentals we mean those religious truths which are intelligible 
to the vast majority of Americans and whose acceptance is discern- 
ible by their reactions to the religious protestations of our public 
officials, to occasional celebrations and commemorse‘iwus, such as 
Thanksgiving Day, to recurrent references to certain national docu- 
ments, such as the Declaration of Independence and the speeches of 
our Presidents, then surely we observe a nationwide concordance as 
to the belief in the existence of God, the equality and inviolability 
of men who are created and divinely endowed with inalienable rights 
and an eternal rendering according to God’s universal law of justice 


and charity. 


12Raymond B. Culver, Horace Mann and Religion in the Massachusetts Public Schools 
(Yale University Press, 1929), p. 235. 
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A recent criticism of the “Guiding Statement” of the Board of 
Superintendents charged that the statement “substitutes for the belief 
in God a vague theism, to which, it implies, we all subscribe.”” This 
criticism falls wide of the mark. These religious truths are far 
from vague in the minds of the Jewish, Protestant, and Catholic 
believers attending public schools when they hear and read of them 
as they inevitably must in the study of American history. It is a 
question of fact, not a hypothetical abstract question of reconstruct- 
ing a new theology by public authority. What is more to the point 
is that these religious truths, said to be fundamental because they are 
formally part of the Jewish, Protestant, and Catholic faiths, far from 
dividing have drawn our students together in silent prayer in public 
school exercises and in the salute of allegiance “under God” to the 
flag. Oddly enough and contrary to their protestations, it is the 
separatists, neutralists, and secularists who are truly divisive for 
they have raised issues that in the past have not troubled the stu- 
dents of public schools, and they have by their arguments pointed 
loudly to the differences among the various faiths which students 
in their generosity keep to themselves. It is their bond which is 
vague and threateningly dangerous—monism, conformism, mechan- 
ical unitarism in a spiritual and intellectual vacuum. As for the 
role of the teacher, whatever his personal faith he is bound to teach 
correctly the religious propositions repeatedly affirmed by our gov- 
ernment. There is nothing divisive in the idea of the brotherhood 
of men by divine creation, of fraternity by divine commandment, 
of charity and justice binding in conscience. Far from being vague, 
these are definite religious truths which have bound our nation 
in peace and in war and have aroused our consciences against injus- 
tices in our midst as well as in other countries. A purely secular 
education is false to the nature of man and to God, false to Ameri- 
can history, false to the philosophy of life and of education* which 


18See the Letter to the New York Times dated December 7, 1955, and appearing De- 
cember 12, 1955, by Charles A. Siepmann, Chairman, Board of Directors, New York 
Civil Liberties Union. 

14Dr. D. Campbell Wyckoff, chairman of the Department of Religious Education of 
New York University addressing the twenty-seventh annual luncheon of the Protestant 
Teachers Association, November 15, 1952, declared that the country’s schools, with few 
exceptions throughout the years, had recognized that sectarian neutrality must not 
mean hostility to religion or to the churches. “The purposes of American education 
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refuses to departmentalize what is inseparably one, the continuity 
of the spiritual life and moral development of the whole person, 
whether at home, at church or synagogue, or at school. 


RicHTs oF CONSCIENCE 


We come now to the most sensitive of considerations and the most 
touchy of nerve centers causing immediate reactions of caution, ques- 
tioning, doubts, and warning, namely, the rights of conscience of 
believers and unbelievers, of teachers as well as of students. Unfor- 
tunately, this problem is usually formulated in an emotional and 
prejudicial manner as the “rights of the majority vs. the rights of 
the minority.” These are fighting words. Democracy has been 
defined as the rule of the majority in defense of the rights of the 
minority. The defense of the rights of the minority is the universal- 
ly accepted test of impartial justice familiarly expressed as equal 
protection before the law. The sociological fact is that the vast 
majority of Americans” have been believers; and the American 
courts, state and federal, have repeatedly acknowledged this fact 
as affecting our laws and institutions. As the Court said in the 
Zorach case: “We are a religious people whose institutions pre- 
suppose a Supreme Being. . . . We cannot read into the Bill of 
Rights (such) a philosophy of hostility to religion.” Let us bear 
in mind the other very significant fact that in this case our highest 
court maintained that state cooperation by the adjustment of school 
schedules to accommodate sectarian religious needs off public 
property “follows the best of our traditions. . . . For it then respects 
the religious nature of our people and accommodates the public 


are rooted in the religious faith of the Jewish-Christian tradition underlying our whole 
culture. Behind the need for maintaining sectarian impartiality is a positive need to 
maintain the moral and religious truth upon which our national life has been built. 
Especially in critical times like ours, the character of the future citizen depends on 
friendly mutual understanding even among institutions that must forever remain separate. 
The aim of education is not to produce children and youth who are merely informed 
and skilled but without moral and religious commitments. The aim of education is 
rather to produce the citizen of deep and intelligent convictions. This is the heart of 
the public schools’ task, and without question it involves implications that are moral 
and religious in nature."—New York Times, November 16, 1952. 

1SWill Herberg, Protestant—Catholic—Jew (Doubleday, 1955), p. 85: “What do 
Americans believe? Most emphatically, they ‘believe in God’; 97 per cent according 
to one survey, 96 per cent according to another, 95 per cent accerding to a third.” 
Cf. also pp. 59, 62. 
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service to their spiritual needs.” The force of the argument is not 
lost or diminished when state cooperation in accommodating sec- 
tarian religious needs outside of state property is made applicable 
to nonsectarian religious needs on state property. For the fact of the 
involvement of religion in public education and the equally impor- 
tant fact that our American institutions presuppose a Supreme Being 
must be positively considered in the pedagogy of public schools for 
the transmission of our American religious heritage as a major factor 
in the formation and growth of the American Republic. Pedagogical- 
ly, there is no special, peculiar difficulty preventing a teacher, no 
matter what his faith or lack of it, from teaching correctly to students, 
no matter what their faith or lack of it, the meaning of words and 
expressions, of facts and factors of American national history, which 
are theological, and traditional and yearly revered, beginning with 
the Declaration of Independence, which states that “men are created 
equal and endowed by their Creator with inalienable rights,” and 
continuing with the many references, in distinctly theological terms, 
to be found in the official records of our national history, which are 
surely not unknown and not without meaning to the Jewish, Protes- 
tant, and Catholic believers. We are not asking that teachers teach 
sectarian religion, nor even “about religion” but that they simply 
explain what needs to be explained doctrinally in the course of 
teaching secular subjects. This can be done correctly no matter 
what the belief or lack of it in the teacher and in the hearer. These 
theological terms are not strange to believers and, like other words 
and expressions in English are intelligible, even if not acceptable, 
to the nonbeliever, be he teacher or student. There is much which 
we must teach that is not acceptable; for example, Communism and 
the influence of Marxian doctrine on the formation of the Soviet 
state. There is here no violation of anybody’s conscience, nor any 
possible question of a religious test for the teacher. I strongly 
suspect that the horrors of “vague theism,” “divisiveness,” and vio- 
lation of the rights of conscience of the atheist child or teacher, are 
abstract dangers which secular and sectarian religious spokesmen 
are striving to interject forcibly into the awareness of public school 
children, the vast majority of whom are religious and all of whom 
should know the pro-religious orientation and profession of Amer- 
ican national history. To argue from the legal position of “no 
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state religion” to “no religion at all in public schooling” is not only 
wild and absurd reasoning but is also contrary to American legal 
and national history, and in direct contradiction of the history of 
education in American schools, public as well as private.” 

Let us examine the artificial formulation of the problem in terms 
of a vexing and antagonizing antithesis: majority rights vs. minority 
rights. Rights of conscience are those prerogatives of individual 
conscience which are acknowledged to be inviolable, and are secured 
and guaranteed—not granted—by law. The history of religious 
persecution could have been spared many of its wasteful tragedies 
had it borne clearly in view that, theologically, an act of faith is 
invalid unless free; that by sound moral philosophy the individual 
conscience, firmly convinced of the righteousness of its own persua- 
sion, is bound by the dictates of that conscience, and that, socio- 
logically, political allegiance is not contingent upon religious 
conformity. If the rights of the minority of nontheistic conscience are 
subjectively inviolable, so are the rights of the religious conscience 
of the majority. Shall we say that justice forbids the violation of 
the nontheistic conscience of the minority but for their sake requires 
at their request the submerging of the rights of the religious con- 
science of the majority? Because of one boy’s alleged social em- 
barrassment, the rights of eight hundred and fifty children (eight 
hundred Protestant, about twenty Catholic and thirty Jewish), as 
well as the five-year-old arrangement by the Champaign Council of 
Religious Education, a voluntary association of Jewish, Catholic, 
and Protestant faiths, permitted by the School Board of Champaign, 
Illinois, acting under the authority given them by the laws of Illinois, 
and upheld by the Illinois courts, were effectively challenged before 
the Supreme Court in their use of public school facilities for their 
lawful religious instruction. If we were to join this case to that 
of the Jehovah Witnesses, whose conscientious protest against the 
salute to the flag was upheld by the Supreme Court, might not one 
atheist boy be able to wipe out of all public schools with more 
reason than the Jehovah Witnesses the pledge of allegiance to the 
flag which at present by Congressional enactment includes the 
formula “under God”? Why would insistence by the minority on 


16Howard K. Beale, A History of Freedom of Teaching in American Schools (Scrib- 
ners, 1941). 
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having it their way be any less arbitrary than having the “preferred” 
right of the believing majority equally respected? Shall we wipe 
out “In God We Trust,” which all American money bears, at the 
conscientious protest of the atheist? The position of the Board of 
Rabbis is incongruous with the inevitability of the involvement of 
religion in public schooling, to say nothing of its defective concept 
of philosophy of education and of character formation. The outcry 
of the nontheist is grossly unfair for it wants to prevail at any cost, 
with complete disregard of the rights of others. Is the religious 
freedom of the believer who wishes to be educated in the religious 
heritage of his country less a preferred right than the preferred 
right of educational neutralists? In the Zorach case the Supreme 
Court upheld released time, an arrangement of cooperation between 
public schools and religious sects for religious instruction off the 
school premises, and asserted that to deny this adjustment of schoo! 
programs once a week would be reading into the Constitution a 
preference for “those who believe in no religion over those who do 
believe.” How much more and with what grosser inequity would 
the preference be given to nonbelievers over believers by denying 
the right to teach, not indeed sectarian religion, nor even “about 
religion,” but the religious facts and factors, words and expressions 
which are woven in the fabric of our national history! Moreover, 
who is going against the grain, the majority of believers who wish 
to be educated in our national tradition or those who want to 
excise God and His providence from the texture of our national 
history? Surely the majority should not prevail in violation of the 
inalienable rights of the minority; but neither does the converse 
strike the chord of justice. How then shall this artificial formulation 
of an antagonizing antithesis be resolved? It is artificial and mis- 
leading to contrast majority rights with minority rights. Rights 
are harmoniously coherent and if they are not, either the law is 
defective or the alleged claim is discordantly spurious. The anti- 
thesis belongs in an entirely different context, “majority rule vs. 
minority rights,” a meaning which is irrelevant to the present issue. 
Equal protection of laws must surely apply to the “majority” as 
well as to the “minority.” Sincerely, what spiritual damage is really 
and actually inflicted by teaching the religious heritage of our 
country when in fact teachers do not hesitate to teach for purposes 
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of instruction and learning the “isms” which have turned men and 
nations in hatred upon one another? 

The plain fact is that there is no violation of the “nontheistic” 
conscience. It is simply being taught the truth of the influence of 
religious life upon American social and political institutions. Non- 
theistic students ought to be taught the American heritage and this 
task is one of the responsibilities of public schooling. Would disbe- 
lief or educational neutralism do away with the chapels built with 
government funds on government property at our military, naval, 
and merchant marine academies? 

The Supreme Court frequently applies the clear and present dan- 
ger test to determine whether an individual’s religious freedom—one 
of the preferred rights—has been justifiably restricted. In the 
application of this test the Court has maintained that religious free- 
dom may be constrained only if its exercise creates a clear and 
present danger of an evil that public authority has a right to sup- 
press. Now in all honesty what substantial harm to the righteous 
demands of social order, the suppression of which would justify the 
curtailment of religious freedom, can possibly ensue from the 


teaching and explanation of America’s religious heritage? On the 
contrary, does not the teaching of America’s religious heritage pro- 
vide the occasion for mutual respect for the sincerity of one another’s 
religious conscience? The point is that students meet with the fact 
of religious pluralism all day long and will continue to do so for 
the rest of their lives. Should not the schools assist the develop- 
ment of a genuine reverence for one another’s religious conscience? 


PARENTAL Duties AND RIGHTS 


There is, further, the question of the rights of parents to whom 
the laws of God have entrusted the guidance and education of their 
offspring. Our courts have affirmed that prerogative to be inviolable 
and primary. Must parents be obligated not only to support by 
taxes a secularized public school system but also, in obedience to 
state compulsory education laws, to send their children—when they 
cannot afford to do otherwise—to schools which offer a radically 
defective education, neutral, indifferent, alien, on guard against reli- 
gious influence and motivation, and which violate their religious 
beliefs by teaching godless values of character training as a religious 
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cure-all in a likeable statism called the Democratic Faith?” Parents, 
church, and state share in the obligation to educate, and parental 
rights are paramount where the young are concerned. May not 
religious parents who hold for a religious moral education assert 
their rights as taxpayers as to the schooling their children should 
have? Parents may delegate their right to teach but they may never 
shirk the responsibility of demanding an account from those to whom 
they have delegated their right. Ultimately, it is a question of a 
philosophy of education or, more comprehensively, of a philosophy 
of life. Either you do or do not hold that all of man every moment 
of his life is religious, that there is no human endeavor which may 
insulate itself against the all-pervading loving dominion of God. To 
educate is to develop an individual to be what he is meant to be— 
by God. Religious training at home and religious instruction in 
church and synagogue, and a purely secular education in godless 
moral and spiritual values are simply not complementary. 


A Sounp Function or Law 


A paramount function of sound law is to recognize the socio- 
logical panorama of the religious life of the American people and 


its involvement in the social and political context of the American 
way of life. Our courts have acknowledged this fact in the past and 
recently in the Zorach case. The Supreme Court disallowed that the 
“no-establishment” clause meant neutrality between believers and 
nonbelievers to the disadvantage of religious believers. The Court 
held that not to respect the religious nature of our people and not 
to accommodate public service to their spiritual needs would consti- 
tute a callous indifference on the part of public authority to religious 
groups. “That would be preferring those who believe in no religion 
over those who believe.” If, as the Court said, the state follows 
the best of our traditions when it encourages religious instruction or 
cooperates with religious authorities by adjusting the schedule of 


1'For example: American Education and Religion: The Problem of Religion in the 
Schools, ed. F. Ernest Johnson (Harper, 1952). Vivian Thayer, p. 30: Secularism is 
“a faith that conflicts with the tenets of traditional religion . . . we should recognize it 
for what it is: an affirmation of faith, a religion, if you will, which entitles it to the 
right of competition in the marketplace, with all the privileges and limitations that 
apply to the propagation of other religions.” Also cf. Conrad Moehlman, School and 
Church: The American Way (Harper, 1944). 
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public events to sectarian needs (off public property), how much 
more faithful to American tradition is the state when it requires that 
its own schools teach America’s heritage to its young citizens and 
future guardians of our Republic? If the vast majority of believers 
should support the pro-religious orientation outlined in the recom- 
mendations of the Board of Regents of the State of New York and 
of the Board of Superintendents of the City of New York, they too 
will be acting in accordance with our national tradition. 

We are faced with a novel interpretation of freedom of religion 
when it comes to mean freedom from religion and when the idea of 
freedom from religion is given precedence over the idea of freedom 
for religion. Secularism and educational neutralism are not neu- 
trality, much less separation. The exclusion of religious influence 
from public schools is an influence against religion.” Pro-religious 
orientation in public schooling is a matter of public concern. For 
public education is for the public common good as well as for the 
private good of the individual. Only a loyalty to the “nation under 
God” can convey the spiritual malice of treason. Only a religious 
ethics can convey the immorality as well as the illegality of crimes 


and the religiously binding obligations of charity and justice com- 
pelling in conscience. Which is more likely to resist “brainwash- 
ing,” a religiously motivated or a godless education in American 


patriotism?” 


18For a defense of wholly secular education in American public schools see Leo 
Pfeffer, Church, State, and Freedom (Beacon Press, Boston, 1953), p. 288: “The Amer- 
ican public school is a secular school. . . . The Catholic Church, and probably most 
of the Protestant churches, as well, undoubtedly do not approve of its secularity. Yet 
secular it is, in curriculum, method, and spirit.” Mr. Pfeffer’s own prepossessions lead 
him to absolutize about a factual situation which is still under study and a matter 
of concern to all, as well as to dispense rather cavalierly with the wishes of the vast 
majority of Americans whose philosophy of education is fundamentally religious, not 
of course to refer to the tradition of American education since the days of the North- 
west Ordinance. 

19Confer “Why Did Many GI Captives Cave In?” Interview with U. S. Army psychia- 
trist, Maj. William E. Mayer, in United States News and World Report, Feb. 24, 1956, 
pp. 56-72. “A really convinced religious person, be he a devout Catholic, or devout 
Orthodox Jew, or a member of a fundamentalist Protestant sect—whatever his religion, 
if it had been part of his whole life, if his family were organized along lines of 
religious training—such a man often was able to defend himself and his principles 
with this armament” (p. 59). “(From these things) it is tragically clear that the 
American educational system, fine as it is, is failing miserably in getting across the 
absolute fundamentals of survival in a tense and troubled international society. This 
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First AMENDMENT 


The constitutional separation of church and state is uncompromis- 
ingly absolute precisely in regard to laws “respecting an establish- 
ment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” In regard 
to these two intrusions upon religious freedom let the Jeffersonian 
wall be high and impregnable. But between these two walls there 
has been from the earliest days of our national history a spacious 
corridor of cordial concourse, a mutually friendly cooperation mani- 
fest in countless ways between government and religion that was born 
of the conviction that this nation was conceived under God and for 
its survival and preservation of its liberties must endure under God. 
Said the Court in the Zorach case: 


failure needs to be publicized. . . . A returning prisoner often made reference to the 
fact that he was given by the Communists a very intensive education about America, 
a Communist viewpoint of history which evidently emphasized every possible defect 
in our development and our attitudes, and the soldier would confess that his own knowl- 
edge of the American system—of our history, our politics, our economics—was insuf- 
ficient to enable him to refute this Communist version, even in his own mind” (p. 61). 
“Question. And did you get the impression that these Americans’ faith in their own 
country and its principles was so weak that it could be shaken by these Red Chinese 
in prison-cell interrogations? Answer. Absolutely. Not so much by the interrogations 
but by the formal education program in which everyone participated to a certain 
extent. ... They merely purport to show the side of it that you don’t know, and they 
do this not with Communist literature; it is possible to do this with perfectly good 
American authors, any author who ever wrote anything about any social injustice 
existing in America” (p. 62). Even before the outbreak of the Korean hostilities (June 
25, 1950), the United States Army realized the importance of stressing the religious 
foundations of moral training. On January 20, 1950, the Army issued its Character 
Guidance Program for all Army trainees in accordance with Army Regulation 15-120. 
In the preface to the text (Army Pamphlet 16-8) we read: “. . . the character-develop- 
ment programs stress . . . the moral principles that sustain the philosophy of American 
freedom, particularly as it is set forth in the opening paragraph of the Declaration of 
Independence. That philosophy regards man as a creature of God.” Very likely in 
reaction to the appalling spiritual deficiencies of many of our fighting men in Korea, 
the United States Air Force issued its own statement as to the religious presuppositions 
of the loyal American soldier in their new 1955 training manual, AF 50-21, Living for 
Leadership. In it we read: “There is an objective truth which we can discover with 
our own intellects concerning the nature of man, and of society, and of the purpose 
of life. There is a natural law and order. ... There is a God who has created man 
with rights and duties and a purpose in life.” Now then, will secularists, educational 
neutralists, and the proponents of the absolute separation of church and state interpre- 
tation of the First Amendment call into question before our judiciary the constitution- 
ality of teaching these religious truths to our soldiers by the public authorities of our 
military forces which are surely tax-supported? (Cf. too the new Code of Conduct 
for Prisoners of War issued in 1955 by the commission appointed by President 
Eisenhower.) 
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The First Amendment, however, does not say that in every and all respects 
there shall be a separation of Church and State. Rather, it studiously defines 
the manner, the specific ways, in which there shall be no concert or union 
or dependency one on the other. That is the common sense of the matter. 


President Eisenhower has said: 


Without God there could be no American form of government, nor an 
American way of life. . . . Thus the Founding Fathers saw it; and thus, with 
God’s help, it will continue to be. . . . Each day we must ask that Almighty 
God will set and keep His protecting hand over us so that we may pass on 
to those who come after us the heritage of a free people, secure in their 
God-given rights and in full control of a government dedicated to the preser- 
vation of those rights. 


By what right, therefore, shall education in publicly supported 
schools be exorcised, as from an evil influence, from these allegedly 
“divisive” and “vague” religious protestations of American Presi- 
dential Messages and Addresses in order to keep the students in the 
dark about the religious spiritual heritage which underlies our Amer- 
ican democracy? The interrelation between religion, education, and 
government has been repeatedly affirmed ever since the Northwest 


Ordinance of 1787: “Religion, morality, and knowledge, being 
necessary to good government and the happiness of mankind, schools 
and the means of education shall forever be encouraged.”” His- 
torically and politically, religious and civil liberties have been inter- 
dependent. Where freedom for religion and pro-religious orientation 
have been gradually narrowed, neutralized and insulated, so too have 
civil liberties been correspondingly undermined. This is a fact which 
no schooling, least of all publicly supported education, may ignore. 
Because of this persuasion, traditional and prevalent from the earli- 
est days of our national history, the government, both federal and 
state, as well as other publicly supported agencies, has, in countless 
ways, encouraged religion in public schooling. 


2°The Ordinance of 1787 for the Government of the Northwest Territory continued 
in effect by act of Congress August 7, 1789, after the adoption of the Federal Consti- 
tution and formed the basis of government provided by Congress for all the territories 
of the United States. The Southwest Ordinance of 1790, setting up “The Territory of the 
United States, south of the River Ohio” contained the same guarantees as the Ordinance 
of 1787, and applied to Tennessee and, later, to the Mississippi Territory prior to their 
becoming states. The Article III of the Northwest Ordinance has been retained in the 
constitutions of some states, Michigan, Mississippi, Ohio. 
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CONCLUSION 
THE CoMMON SENSE OF THE MATTER 


“Freedom is not free.” To the preservation of our religious and 
civil liberties for the survival of our “preferred rights” the public 
schools together with home discipline and sectarian religious instruc- 
tions in churches and synagogues must educate the future guardians 
of our Republic in the certain truth that the political freedom of men 
issues from their freedom as children of God. It is the godless state 
which in our times has lowered the iron curtain between free and 
captive peoples and which advocates without reservation its mission 
to bring all the nations of this earth to its secular and materialistic 
way of life. Its schooling is geared to this universal mission by a 
purely secular education which banishes God from its books, its 
lessons, and its instructions. Our public schools have the responsi- 
bility of strengthening the American way of life against this threat 
whose major barrier is at this time the American way of life. Those 
believers who are critical of and who oppose the recommendations 
of the Board of Regents, and who maintain that only moral and 
spiritual values without reference to their theological presuppositions 
should be taught in public schooling would do well to recall to mind 
the words of Washington: “Of all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and morality are indispensable 
supports . . . reason and experience both forbid us to expect that 
national morality can prevail in exclusion of religious principle.” 

On November 23, 1952, the Right Reverend Horace W. B. Done- 
gan, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of New York, 
charged in a sermon that public education “has come, by and large, 
to be dominated by an educational philosophy grounded in natural- 
ism. . . . The Roman Catholic hierarchy,” he declared, “has brought 
to the fore an issue that all American citizens and especially those 
of religious convictions, can no longer ignore.” Asserting that edu- 
cation that excludes the religious understanding of man’s nature 
and destiny “does in fact shape the child’s mind and spirit in a 


21See New York Times, November 24, 1952, column headlined Catholics Stand On 
Schools Backed and subtitled, Bishop Donegan Also Deplores ‘Shift’ from Religion but 
Fears ‘Entering Wedge’. 
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secularist mold,” he added: “The Roman Catholic Bishops” are right 
in their recognition that this is not healthy for the nation and for 
the maintenance of a free democratic society. We should encourage 
efforts to provide more adequate hearings for the Judaeo-Christian 
heritage in public education and also encourage our church schools 
in their efforts to provide education which is explicitly Christian in 
its orientation to acknowledge” [sic]. 

In November of 1955, the National Conference on Religion and. 
Public Education convened in St. Louis to discuss this very problem. 
Four major Protestant groups participated. They maintained: “Since 
religious truth is a part of our heritage of truth, it should be included 
in the child’s education wherever relevant to the subject matter of 
public education.” 

This Protestant conference made no exception, as does the Prot- 
estant Council of the City of New York, for “the nontheistic atti- 
tude” toward moral and spiritual values. “The public school must 
recognize,” it said, “that most American people believe in the ex- 
istence of God, and it must treat the influence of this belief, in 
history and in contemporary society.” 

Deeply religious believers, who hold with the recommendations of 
the Board of Regents of the State of New York and with the Board 
of Superintendents of the City of New York, that education is di- 
rected to the whole of life, civic and religious, to the continuity of 
spiritual development, will do well to join in the support of the 
Superintendent’s recommendations lest they find themselves unhap- 
pily allied™ with secularists and educational neutralists in the pro- 
motion of a godless education, in the transmission of a maimed 
American heritage, and in the communication of learning not rooted 
in religious wisdom. 

Public school education is the universal concern of all faiths, 


Catholic, Protestant, Jewish. 


22For the text of the Statement by Catholic Bishops on Secularism and Schools see 
New York Times, November 16, 1952. 

23Jnternational Journal of Religious Education, March, 1956, p. 24. 

24An American sociologist has suggested an explanation for the defensive attitude 
of the minority-consciousness of the American Jewish Community which may explain 
at least in part the general alarm of some Jews, believers and non-believers, toward the 
Recommendations of the Board of Superintendents of the City of New York. Cf. Will 
Herberg, Protestant—Catholic—Jew (Doubleday, 1955), pp. 254-55. 
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Thomas Jefferson wrote in 1802 of the “wall of separation” in 
a private letter to the Baptists of Danbury, Connecticut. Let those 
who quote this metaphor quote, too, another figure of Jefferson: 
“Religion is the Alpha and Omega of the moral law.”” Let them 
also read carefully and reflect well upon Jefferson’s consideration 
of our question of today, when in 1822 he wrote in his discussion 
of religion at the University of Virginia, a publicly supported 
institution: 

It was not, however, to be understood that instruction in religious opinion 
and duties was meant to be precluded by the public authorities, as indifferent 
to the interests of society. On the contrary, the relations which exist between 
Man and his Maker, and the duties resulting from those relations, are the 
most interesting and important to every human being, and the most incum- 
bent on his study and investigation.” 


And again: 


Can the liberties of a nation be thought secure, when we have removed 
their only firm basis, a conviction in the minds of the people that these lib- 
erties are the gifts of God?*™ 


Surely public schooling must share in the responsibility of convey- 


ing this conviction to the rising generation of Americans especially 
since it is its immediate task—not that of home or church—to teach” 


The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, edited by H. A. Washington (John C. Riker, 
New York, 1857), I, 545; VII, 339. 

*6The Complete Jefferson, edited by Saul K. Padover (Duell, Sloan and Pierce, New 
York, 1943), p. 957. 

27Quoted by B. F. Morris, Christian Life and Character of the Civil Institutions of 
the United States Developed in the Official and Historical Annals of the United States 
(Philadelphia, 1864), p. 35. 

28The recorded reflections of Orestes Brownson, onetime secularist and later a convert 
to the Catholic faith, are not without significant bearing upon the educational promo- 
tions of modern day secularists: “It is far easier to educate for evil than for good, 
for children since the fal] take to evil as ducks take to water. The enemies of religion 
and society understand this perfectly well, and hence whenever in their power they 
seize upon the schools, and seek to control the education of the young. To accomplish 
their purposes, they have only to exclude religion from the schools, under the plea of 
excluding sectarianism, and instead of teaching religion, teach as Frances Wright was 
accustomed to say, know-ledge, and they may soon have a community whose thoughts 
and affections will be exclusively of the earth earthy. It is not without design that I 
have mentioned the name of Frances Wright, the favorite pupil of Jeremy Bentham, . 
I knew this remarkable woman well, and it was my shame to share, for a time, many of 
her views, for which I ask pardon of God and of my countrymen. I was for a brief 
time in her confidence, and one of those selected to carry into execution her plans. The 
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the historical origins of our civil liberties and the religious motiva- 
tion for their continued preservation. May our public schools pro- 
vide their charges with the historic substance for their singing of 


** America”: 


Our fathers’ God, to Thee, 
Author of liberty, 
To Thee we sing: 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light; 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God, our King. 


great object was to get rid of Christianity, and to convert our churches into halls of 
science. The plan was... to establish a system of state,—we said national—schools, from 
which all religion was to be excluded, in which nothing was to be taught but such 
knowledge as is verifiable by the senses, and to which all parents were to be compelled by 
law to send their children. Our complete plan was to take the children from their par- 
ents at the age of twelve or eighteen months, and to have them nursed, fed, clothed, and 
trained in these schools at the public expense; but at any rate, we were to have godless 
schools, for all the children of the country, to which the parents would be compelled by 
law to send them. .. . For this purpose, a secret society was formed, and the whole 
country was to be organized somewhat on the plan of the carbonari of Italy, or as were 
the revolutionists throughout Europe by Bazard preparatory to the revolutions of 1820 
and 1830. This organization was commenced in 1829 in the city of New York, and to 
my own knowledge was effected throughout a considerable part of New York State. How 
far it was extended in other states, or whether it is still kept up I know not, for I 
abandoned it in the latter part of the year 1830, and have since had no confidential 
relations with any engaged in it; but this much I can say, the plan has been successfully 
pursued, the views we put forth have gained great popularity, and the whele action of 
the country on the subject has taken the direction we sought to give it. . . ."—“Liberal 
Studies,” The Works of Orestes A. Brownson (Detroit: H. F. Brownson, 1904), XIX, 


441 f. 





ELIAS 


Variations on a Theme 
THOMAS MERTON 


I 


Under the blunt pine 

In the winter sun 

The pathway dies 

And the wilds begin. 

Here the bird abides 
Where the ground is warm 
And sings alone. 


Listen, Elias, 

To the southern wind 
Where the grass is brown 
Live beneath this pine 

In wind and rain. 

Listen to the woods, 
Listen to the ground. 


O listen, Elias, 

(Where the bird abides 

And sings alone) 

The sun grows pale 

Where passes One 

Who bends no blade, no fern. 
Listen to His word. 


“Where the fields end 
Thou shalt be My friend. 
Where the bird is gone 
Thou shalt be My son.” 


How the pine burns 
In the furious sun 


Copyright 1956 by The Abbey of Gethsemani, Inc. 
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When the prophets come 
To Jerusalem. 

(Listen, Elias, 

For the fiery wing) 

To Jerusalem 

Where the knife is drawn. 
(Do her children run 

To the covering wing? ) 
Look, look, My son, 

At the smashed wood 
At the bloody stone. 


Where the fields end 
And the stars begin 
Listen, Elias, 

To the winter rain. 
For the seed sleeps 
By the sleeping stone. 
But the seed has life 


While the stone has none. 


“Where the fields end 
Thou shalt be My friend. 
Where the bird is gone 
Thou shalt be My son.” 


II 


There were supposed to be 

Not birds but spirits of flame 
Around the old wagon. 

(“Bring me my chariot” ) 

There were supposed 

To be fiery devices, 

Grand machines, all flame, 
With supernatural wings 
Beyond the full creek. 

(“Bring me my chariot of fire’) 
All flame, beyond the rotten tree! 





Flame? This old wagon 

With the wet, smashed wheels 

Is better. (“My chariot”) 

This derelict is better. 

(“Of fire”). It abides 

(Swifter) in the brown ferns 

And burns nothing. Bring me (“Of fire’’) 
Better still the old trailer (“My chariot”) 

With the dead stove in it, and the rain 

Comes down the pipe and covers the floor. 
Bring me my chariot of rain. Bring me 

My old chariot of broken down rain. 

Bring, bring my old fire, my old storm, 

My old trailer; faster and faster it stands still, 
Faster and faster it stays where it has always been, 
Behind the felled oaks, faster, burning nothing. 
Broken and perfect, facing south, 

Facing the sound of distant guns, 

Facing the wall of distance where blue hills 
Hide in the fading rain. 


Where the woods are cut down the punished 
Trailer stands alone and becomes 

(Against all the better intentions of the owners) 
The House of God 

The Gate of Heaven. 

(“My chariot of fire”) 


Ill 


The seed, as I have said, 
Hides in the frozen sod. 
Stones, shaped by rivers they will 
Never care about or feel 
Cover the cultivated soil. 


The seed, by nature, waits to grow and bear 
Fruit. Therefore it is not alone 

As stones, or inanimate things are: 

That is to say, alone by nature, 

Or alone forever. 
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Where do so many waters come from on an empty hill? 
Rain we had despaired of, rain 

Which is sent from somewhere else, descended 

To fix an exhausted mountain. 

Listen to the waters, if possible, 

And discern the words “False prophet” 

False prophet! “So much better is the water’s message, 
So much more confident than our own. It is quiie sure 
You are a false prophet, so “Go back” 

(You have not had the patience of a rock or tree) 

Go back into the cities. They want to receive you 
Because you are not sent to them. You are a false prophet.” 


Go back where everyone, in heavy hours, 

Is of a different mind, and each is his own burden, 

And each mind is its own division 

With sickness for diversion and war for 

Business reasons. Go where the divided 

Cannot stand to be too well. For then they would be held 
Responsible for their own misery. 


And I have been a man without silence, 

A man without patience, with too many 

Questions. I have blamed God 

Thinking to blame only men 

And defend Him Who does not need to be defended. 

I have blamed (“defended”) Him for Whom the wise stones 
(Stones I lately condemned) 

Waited in the patient 

Creek that is now wet and clean of all ruins. 


So now, if I were to return 

To my own city, (yes, my own city) I would be 
Neither accepted nor rejected. 

For I have no message 

I would be lost together with the others. 





ELIAS 


Under the blunt pine 

I who am not sent 

Remain. The pathway dies, 

The journey has begun. 

Here the bird abides 

And sings on top of the forgotten 
Storm. The ground is warm. 

He sings no particular message. 

His hymn has one pattern, no more planned, 
No less perfectly planned 

And no more arbitrary 

Than the pattern in the seed, the salt, 
The snow, the cell, the drop of rain. 


(Snow says: I have my own pattern; 
Rain says: no arbitrary plan! 

River says: I go my own way. 

Bird says: I am the same. 

The pine tree says also: 


Not compulsion plants me in my place, 
No, not compulsion! ) 


Tke free man is not alone as busy men are 

But as birds are. The free man sings 

Alone as universes do. Built 

Upon his own inscrutable pattern 

Clear, unmistakable, not invented by himself alone 
Or for himself, but for the universe also. 

Nor does he make it his business to be recognized 
Or care to have himself found out 

As if some special subterfuge were needed 

To get himself known for who he is. 


The free man does not float 
On the tides of his own expedition 


Nor is he sent on ventures as busy men are, 
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Bound to an inexorable result: 

But like the birds or lilies 

He seeks first the Kingdom, without care. 
Nor need the free man remember 

Any street or city, or keep campaigns 

In his head, or countries for that matter 
Or any other economy. 


Under the blunt pine 
Elias becomes his own geography, 
(Supposing geography to be necessary at all) 
Elias becomes his own wild bird, with God in the center, 
His own wide field which nobody owns, — 
His own pattern, surrounding the Spirit 
By which he is himself surrounded: 


For the free man’s road has neither beginning nor end. 
For the Carmelites, December, 1954. 


Eprror’s Note: The foregoing is from a volume of poems which will be published by 
New Directions early in 1957. 





The transition of the Catholic im- 
migrant from old world to new 
has been a story of initial conflict, 
rapid assimilation, and final inte- 
gration. But the full sociological 
study has not yet been made. It 
is the part of the Catholic uni- 


versity to do so now. 


THE CATHOLIC IMMIGRANT 
AND THE AMERICAN SCENE 


THOMAS F. O’DEA 


THE SOCRATIC MAXIM which holds that “The unexamined life is not 
worth living” remains a basic natural premise of the life of the 
spirit. An important aspect of what is now often called “authen- 
ticity,” it requires confrontation of the question “What am I?” This 


is indeed a question of many dimensions. Socrates, in his own origi- 
nal treatment of it, suggested that he himself was not only the 
ephemeros implied by the Delphic understanding of the slogan 
“Know Thyself,” but also the Greek in contrast to the barbarian, 
the Athenian who owed so much in terms of his character formation 
and way of life to the laws of his polis that he preferred to die un- 
der their jurisdiction rather than to escape from them to freedom. 
The Socratic teaching and example indicate the close connection be- 
tween the “I” and the “We.” “What am I?” is a question which can 
only be perceived adequately when it is seen within the wider con- 
text of the question “What are we?” 

Recent developments in American life and changes in America’s 
world position have given the perennial problem of self-understand- 
ing a new importance. For while the leadership of the struggle for 
survival which Western civilization faces has been thrust upon the 
United States, necessitating responses and attitudes and even per- 
ceptions of ourselves which are often at variance with those created 
and preserved by past experience and habits, we have been experi- 
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encing on the domestic scene an unprecedented prosperity and the 
greatest surge of upward social mobility in our history. A homo- 
geneous middle class of vast proportions is emerging from hetero- 
geneous origins. These internal developments also contribute to the 
upsetting of older self-perceptions and require an understanding of 
just what changes are involved and their implications. In fact there 
is being realized in America today a new society compounded of 
democracy and technology and highly colored by that combination 
of enterprise and cooperation which has marked our history. The 
American adventure is in part fulfilling the promise of those who 
went out into the wilderness, yet the fulfillment involves much that 
was unforeseen, perhaps some that is disappointing. It is producing 
a situation and raising problems which cannot be understood in 
terms of ideologies and approaches that reflect societies of earlier 
times. The times call for self-examination, and the availability of 
social science as an instrument of such examination should be more 
thoroughly utilized. 

What has been indicated of Americans as a whole is even more 
true of American Catholics. They have experienced an even greater 


transformation. From a despised minority they have become per- 
haps a disproportionately large section of the new middle class. 
From an immigrant church, American Catholicism has “become one 


°° 


of the three great ‘religions of democracy,’ ” recognized as “fa gen- 
uinely American religious community.” Yet the road has not been 
easy and it has left a mark upon us which is sometimes no longer 
appropriate to the real situation in which we find ourselves. More- 
over, the new success involves new problems, which must be under- 
stood before they can be solved. For American Catholics as indi- 
viduals and as a group, self-examination, to discover the conditions 
and forces that have shaped and formed us, that may have to some 
extent distorted us, and that impinge upon us at the present, is 
doubly appropriate. The recent progress of Catholics in the social 
sciences suggests that these disciplines may prove helpful in the 
venture. Let us consider first the general nature of the problem and 
then the way in which social science can contribute to its under- 


standing. 


1Will Herberg, Protestant, Catholic, Jew (New York, 1955), pp. 175-176. 





CATHOLIC IMMIGRANT 
II 


THe AMERICAN SETTING 


The American nation is the product of voluntary settlement and 
energetic mastery of the natural environment. Immigration and west- 
ward movement on the one hand, and the unprecedented develop- 
ment of agriculture, transportation, commerce and industry on the 
other, are the fundamental activities out of which has arisen a large, 
wealthy, self-governing republic. From 1815 to 1932 there took 
place a huge transfer of population which followed the paths beaten 
by the feet of earlier arrivals for over two centuries.’ In this period 
_ about 60 million people emigrated from the old world to the new. 
Some 60 per cent of these millions who poured upon the shores of 
the new world came to the United States, which generally led all 
other countries, yielding only for a short time to Brazil in the 1820's 
and to Peru in the 1850’s. Up to 1880 immigrants had come to the 
United States from northern and western Europe, from the British 
Isles which provided a majority, from Germany and from Scandi- 
navia. The “new immigration” added to these after 1880 when addi- 
tional millions came from Italy, the Balkans and the other countries 
of Eastern Europe. Many more of these newcomers returned to their 
native land than is usually realized in this country, since some 30 
per cent of those who came to the United States went back between 
1821 and 1924. Yet assimilation into the receiving society was the 
significant result of the great movement. 

Transformed and assuming new patterns, this process of popula- 
tion transfer continued on this side of the ocean as other people 
moved westward across the wilderness leaving room behind them 
for the newcomers from Europe.’ American “westward movement” 
soon crystallized into a pattern which reflected the requirements 
for conquering the virgin land and the interests of those groups first 
attracted to its great expanses. First went the fur traders making 
contact with the aborigines and extracting from the earth its most 
available product, the pelts of its living cover. Cattlemen, miners 


2[mportant aspects of immigration are treated in the works of Henry Pratt Fairchild, 
Robert E. Park, Marcus L. Hansen, Irvin Child, Oscar Handlin, and others. 

3A treatment of westward movement can be found in the works of Frederick J. Turner, 
Frederick Merk, Ray Allen Billington, and others. 
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and pioneer farmers came next, preparing each in his own way for 
the permanent settlement of the “equipped farmers” who, taking up 
where the ground-breaking pioneers left off, brought the new country 
to economic maturity attracting urban trades—the merchant and 
miller, the editor and educator. 

The most striking and in some ways the most important aspects 
of this great human adventure were not the miracles of transforma- 
tion wrought in a century and a half, though these were striking 
and important enough in their own right. More important, however, 
were the spiritual dimensions. The ideals and values creating and 
created by, sustaining and sustained by, the settlement and develop- 
ment of America represent a transmutation of beliefs and values 
and a fulfillment of hopes which immigrants brought across the 
Atlantic with them. Old ideals and new conditions conspired to 
enhance the worth of the human individual: old values and new 
experiences combined to emphasize the efficacy of human effort. 
Here was a land where a man could improve his condition and where 
men could affect their destiny. 

It was ironical that the America which Turner declared to be “an- 
other name for opportunity” should have been settled by Calvinists 
who took a dim view of man and his potentialities. Yet the new land 
called forth new attitudes, and the history of American religion is 
from one point of view the history of a growing belief in free will 
and in the possibility of self-determination.’ This transformation 
appeared at times in terms of a moderated Calvinism, at times as 
an emphasis upon a revivalistic use of emotional and other “means” 
of preparation for grace, again as acceptance of Arminianism and 
later of Unitarianism and Universalism, and even took such extreme 
forms as perfectionism and “Oberlin theology.” But in every case 
optimism triumphed and a more cheerful utopianism blended with 
or replaced earlier chiliastic notions. 

Despite the importance of religion in American colonial settle- 
ment, there appears always to have been present a strong drive to- 
ward accomplishment in this world, and trade became a leading 


‘Frederick Jackson Turner, The Significance of the Frontier (New York, 1920 and 
1947), p. 37. 

5William Warren Sweet, “Left-Wing Protestantism Triumphs in Colonial America,” 
The American Churches (New York and Nashville, 1947, 1948), pp. 11-33. 
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American concern almost from the first. De Tocqueville found men 
in America ready to “sacrifice for a religious opinion their friends, 
their family, and their country,” but saw them “seeking with almost 
equal eagerness material wealth and moral satisfaction.”” The early 
sectarian demands which made church membership so difficult 
and the highly intellectualized sermons of the eastern clergy, 
together with the rough conditions of settlkement and westward move- 
ment, contributed further to lessening the emphasis placed upon 
religion by the ordinary man. By the time of the Revolutionary 
War, despite the dramatic events of the Great Awakening, America 
was largely unchurched, although religion never became a negligible 
force and was revived to become a dominant one in the second great 
revival movement which followed independence.’ Moreover, the 
thought of the European Enlightenment was one of the most impor- 
tant intellectual elements transmitted from the old world to the new. 
Rationalism in religion, the belief in progress, natural rights and 
humanitarianism became salient features in American thinking by 
the time of the War for Independence, and they were by no means 
limited to the educated stratum. The revolution may be said to have 
incorporated many Enlightenment values into the very fabric of our 
national life. Biblical religion reacted against deism and “infidelity” 
and re-established its dominance in the first half of the last century, 
but the heritage of the Enlightenment remained a permanent acquisi- 
tion of our culture. Yet the revolt against Calvinist pessimism, the 
continuation of the Enlightenment on these shores, the development 
of learning and native science in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury did in fact continue a trend toward secularization which had 
characterized the development of the colonies. 

Utopianism, optimism, activism, secularism and revived Protes- 
tantism were important ingredients of American culture throughout 
the century which was to see the millions of Europe come to this 
land. Perhaps the most important similarity between the older popu- 


6Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America, Phillips Bradley, ed. (New York, 
1954), I, 45. 

7On revival movements a tremendous amount of good material is to be found in the 
works of William Warren Sweet, Wesley M. Gewehr, Whitney Cross, C. H. Maxson, 
Catherine Cleveland and others. Related topics are treated by H. Richard Niebuhr, 
Liston Pope and such Europeans as Ernst Troeltsch, Max Weber, R. H. Tawney, 
Amintore Fanfani, and others. 
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lation and the newer arrivals was that both groups could have as- 
sented to some version of the interpretation of America given by 
John Adams in 1765 as “the opening of a grand scheme and design 
in Providence for the illumination and emancipation of the slavish 
part of mankind all over the earth.”* Meanwhile, fueled by such 
attitudes, and manned in the spirit of such activism, science, tech- 
nology and business were at work transforming the face of the land 
and as a consequence the way of life of its citizens. 


Ill 
Tue CatHotic BACKGROUND 


It was to this bustling America, largely Protestant in temper, that 
Catholic immigrants began to come in large numbers in the third 
decade of the century. How many had come in colonial days is 
difficult to ascertain, and of those who did it appears certain that 
many lost the faith of their fathers. “Catholics by no means had an 
easy time of it in colonial America,” as Herberg has pointed out. 
“Their church was proscribed in most of the colonies and actively 
persecuted in some.” By the outbreak of the Revolutionary War 
there were some 25,000 Catholics in the thirteen colonies, a large 
majority of them in Maryland. When the first American diocese was 
established with the see of Baltimore in 1789, Catholics made up 
about one per cent of the total population of the new republic. 

Catholic immigration was ethnic immigration. That is, Catholics 
who came to this country were, with the conspicuous exception of 
the Maryland colonists, products of national backgreunds other than 
that of the core culture group, whom de Tocyueville called the 
“Anglo-Americans.” Among these new groups two were earliest and 
most conspicuous, the Irish and the Germans. Relations between the 
two were not always of the best, and at times their struggle divided 
the Catholic community. As Maynard has pointed out, “Upon the 
whole, it is incontestable that the guiding hands of the church in the 
United States have been Irish.” “The Irish in America,” says 
Desmond Fennell, “supplied the numbers that made Catholicism for 
the first time a major factor in American life. . . . They established 


8Merle Curti, The Growth of American Thought (New York and London, 1943), p. 49. 


Will Herberg, op. cit., p. 151. 
10Theodore Maynard, The Story of American Catholicism (New York, 1941), p. 507. 
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the precedents for all future Catholic immigrants.”" Of considerable 
importance, then, as background to the problems of Catholicism in 
America was the position of Catholics in Europe and that of the Irish 
in particular. 

The last hope of an independent Gaelic Ireland died lingeringly 
at Limerick in 1691 in that twilight between seventeenth-century 
gentlemanliness and the timeless brutality of survival war during 
which Patrick Sarsfield sent home the French reinforcements, thereby 
remaining faithful to his truce with William III, and insuring the 
final defeat of his cause. The next decades saw the continued re- 
duction of Ireland to peasant status, and its decapitation through the 
emigration of the native aristocracy, mourned and celebrated as the 
“Flight of the Wild Geese.” In the course of time a Presbyterian 
group of Scottish origin who had settled in the north rose up to 
challenge Anglican supremacy and seemed for a while destined to 
establish an independent Ireland as a commercial nation under its 
own leadership. A century after the ill-starred Truce of Limerick 
the rumblings of revolution on the continent caused a deep stirring 
in the country, and for a brief but promising moment it looked as 
though old divisions would dissolve in the fires of rebellion and the 
men of Ireland, Protestant and Catholic, would submerge their dif- 
ferences and unite under the ensign of the new, exciting nationalism. 
The United Irishmen, however, failed, because of a most unhappy 
combination of circumstances—‘‘What glorious joy and sorrow fil) 
the name of Ninety-eight!” The vast mass of Catholics continued to 
exist a submerged population, economically landless, religiously 
proscribed, politically helots. 

Yet they could not be kept so forever, and in the second and third 
decades of the new century the struggle for Catholic Emancipation, 
which had begun in the century before, grew and in 1829 was vic- 
torious. The Irish people under the leadership of the great O’Connell 
began to learn modern parliamentary politics and returned to pub- 
lic life as an important force. This return took place not only within 
the United Kingdom, but also in the far-flung regions of the world 
to which Irishmen had gone either as transported convicts or as 
voluntary exiles and emigrants, what Chesterton called “the strange 


Desmond Fennell, “Continental and Oceanic Catholicism,” in America, March 26, 
1955. 
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exiled empire of the Irish.” They soon became politically important 
in the British dominions and in the new republic “across the say.” 
Persecution and struggle had sharpened group consciousness, and 
religion and nationality came to dominate the Irishman’s conception 
of himself. Though the two might indeed conflict at times—remem- 
ber Parnell!—on the whole they sat well together. The split between 
Church and nation, so tragic in its consequences in continental coun- 
tries, was sufficiently unimportant in the case of the Irish to be prac- 
tically negligible. Moreover, in Ireland the established church had 
not been Catholic, and the exploiting classes had been outlanders. 
Consequently, here faithful and devout Catholics became revolu- 
tionaries. Ireland’s only great socialist leader died a martyr to the 
nationalist cause and went to his execution with a Catholic priest 
by his side. Moreover, in Ireland the peasant masses, with their 
democratic impulses and their increasingly middle-class orientations, 
became the dominant influence upon the formation of the mentality 
of the people. 

Consequently the Irishman who came to America in the nineteenth 
century, when the repeal of the corn laws and the failure of nature 
combined in the form of unrelieved famine to depopulate the coun- 
try, was plebeian and democratic, anti-aristocratic and anti-mo- 
narchical. He was often dreadfully poor. He was grievously alienated 
from political allegiance at home and ready to become a citizen of 
his new country without regrets. Though uneducated and unpre- 
pared in many ways for life in urban industrialized society, he was 
soon seen to participate in political and economic action. Irish names 
became prominent in labor and reform movements. Yet the Irish 
immigrant was also a devout Catholic, indeed his Catholicism was 
even more salient than his sense of nationality with which it so in- 
extricably intertwined. It was this Irishman, whose sense of “Irish- 
ness” blended so quickly with an identification with America, who 
“Americanized” the Catholic Church. This oppressed and submerged 
peasantry from one of the few Catholic enclaves in a northern Protes- 
tant world became the chief instrument in laying the foundation 
for American Catholic life. 

The position of Catholics on the continent, while more favorable 
generally, was. less fortunate in some respects as preparation for 
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the tasks to be met in America. The development of modern Europe 
had seen the center of gravity shift from the Mediterranean to the 
Atlantic. This was precisely the area, with the exception of France, 
which the Reformation had broken off from the Church. In France 
and throughout Latin Christendom the Renaissance, the Enlight- 
enment and the Revolution developed a militant secularization of 
life. As a result the Church was forced to embark upon a struggle 
for survival. The posture of defense was not the best way to con- 
front the new civilization, which was developing on the basis of 
commerce, power politics, science and lay learning. 

One unfortunate aspect of this defensive struggle was that Catholic 
thought often found itself too exclusively identified with conserva- 
tive classes. The inevitable result was that causes such as freedom 
and reform, whose basic conceptions were frequently derived from 
Christian social teachings, were often inextricably confounded with 
a militant anti-Christian secularism. There resulted that tragic split 
between liberty and religion, while much of the Western world 
achieved its most striking social and economic successes in an at- 
mosphere neutral, or at worst hostile, with regard to genuine 
Christian values. 

In terms of this background, America offered an ambiguous pros- 
pect to the development of Catholicism. Certainly the new land 
offered economic and social opportunity, as well as political and 
religious liberty, and these great goods more than compensated for 
the struggles and suffering which the new situation inflicted. It is 
small wonder that Irish immigrants embraced their new homeland 
with such enthusiasm. As an old Irish woman is reported to have 
said, “Sure it seems that God has saved this grand country for the 
poor.” Even those immigrants who came desiring to preserve native 
languages and cultures could not resist the powerful forces making 
for assimilation and the potent attractions of American life. Yet if 
America has been a solicitous land she has also exacted a heavy price 
down to the third and fourth generation of those that loved her. The 
history of American Catholics as a group, like that of all immigrants, 
is a record of assimilation with its conflicts and compromises, its 
successes and failures, its humor and pathos, and perhaps above all, 


its ambiguities. 





THOUGHT 
IV 


Tue Irony or CaTHouic EXPERIENCE 


Yet despite the difficulties and ambiguities involved, there de- 
veloped an American Catholicism whose autochthonous quality can 
be denied only by the excessively partisan or the exceedingly unin- 
formed. In fact, “American Catholicism has successfully negotiated 
the transition from a foreign church to an American religious com- 
munity,” as Herberg has noted. “It is now part of the American 
Way of Life.”” In this undoubted achievement there is contained, 
however, a great historic irony, one that will long continue to create 
problems for Catholic adjustment. The basic framework of the great 
America we know is derived in large part from what W. W. Sweet 
has called “left Protestantism.” Even irreligion and revolt against 
traditional orthodoxy are to be understood in America as negating 
or revolting against a Protestantism that was often narrow and one- 
sided in important respects. The result of this has been that con- 
ceptions and categories of thought evolved within or even remotely 
derived from Protestantism are often not immediately relevant to 


Catholic conceptions and categories. For example, the dichotomy 
in Protestantism between liberalism and fundamentalism is, at least 
in that form, irrelevant to Catholicism. A Catholic position accepts 
and rejects important aspects of both positions. In New England, 
Arminianism led to Unitarianism, but quite similar and earlier 
Tridentine definitions concerning freedom of the will have never 
carried the slightest suggestion of anti-Trinitarianism in a Catholic 


milieu. 

Ideas concerning human nature, despite great reinterpretation, 
secularization, and liberalization, still bear the marks of Protestant 
and Calvinist origin insofar as they retain the fundamentum divi- 
sionis of their theological ancestors within their basic structure. 
Such dichotomies as “reason—emotion,” ‘“‘faith—reason,” and 
“freedom—determination,” even in the form in which they are often 
used in intellectual diseourse, are some examples. Concepts derived 
from Catholic origins would be formed along a quite different divi- 
sion and would often join together aspects which Protestant-derived 


12Will Herberg, 4. cit., p. 175. 
13William Warren Sweet, op. cit. 
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conceptions rend asunder. Since a concept is in part a perspective 
upon reality, such disarticulations between Catholic and general 
secular American notions further complicate the problems of intel- 
lectual communication. 

The same differences are to be seen with respect to other aspects 
of secular thought. The philosophy of John Dewey, for example, 
insofar as it is a return to concrete existence and a recognition of the 
whole man and his social nature, finds itself in agreement with tradi- 
tional Catholic thought on many points, but insofar as it insists upon 
the ultimacy of its terrestrianism and its instrumentalism, is com- 
pletely foreign. The attitude of the Catholic toward issues of this 
kind will thus be complex and arrived at only with difficulty. Com- 
munication between Catholics and non-Catholics on such questions 
will often be subtly confused, while conceptions and definitions of 
issues currently accepted in the community at large will not in- 
frequently tend to force the Catholic to take sides in a disagreement 
whose basis of division does some violence to the implications of 
his Catholicism. 

In fact this fundamental irony of putting the whole into the part 
lies at the heart of Catholic problems in America. Catholic culture 
in a larger sense was the greater whole from which Protestantism 
seceded and out of which secularism, whether in its Renaissance, 
Enlightenment or modern forms, is ultimately derived. In adapting 
itself to American conditions, Catholicism was fitting itself as an 
embodiment of the older unbroken whole into one of the fragments 
which had broken away from it. This is still true despite the facts 
that the part had grown tremendously and the Catholic immigrants 
who came to America by and large represented only very partially 
the older whole of Catholic culture. What count here are basic 
premises and the fundamental sweep of the perspective, not the con- 
crete pieces of information which persons may or may not possess. 
Of course, the immigrants who came here did not embody the older 
culture in the sense of explicit intellectual mastery, but their outlooks 
and attitudes were formed under its influence and were in many 
and subtle ways its products. Moreover, judging the ignorance of 
the immigrants is a more difficult question than might be imagined 
even by some scholars in the field. At any rate the Catholic immi- 
grants were not necessarily ignorant in the ways suspected by their 
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non-Catholic neighbors. They were certainly different. Yet if their 
piety looked like superstition and, among the Irish, their reverence 
and respect for the clergy appeared to be supine submission to 
authority, the reasons are to be sought as much in the kinds of asso- 
ciations which these suggested to the minds of Protestants as in the 
actual condition of the immigrant. Moreover, the Catholic Church 
in one of its most fundamental aspects is a teaching institution, and 
it brought its larger heritage to bear upon the immigrant in countless 
ways. The spaciousness of the Catholic frame of reference was not 
Jost upon the immigrant Church, although it was cramped by immi- 
grant conditions. As Catholic intellectual life developed, the strain 
resulting from this ironical juxtaposition of whole and part became 
more obvious and made itself felt more and more. 

This disarticulation of Catholic and non-Catholic thinking was 
made difficult and the former further constricted by the defensive 
position of the Church as a whole in the nineteenth century. Never 
was Catholic thought less prepared to grapple with the kind of 
problems involved, for the posture of defense inhibited innovation 
and encouraged caution. Certainly advance and defense cannot go 
along together, at least not at the same time and in the same respects. 

Social elements added further complexities. The Catholics who 
came to America from the older main stream of Christian culture 
were forced by their circumstances to enter the native society at the 
lowest occupational, intellectual and economic levels. They took the 
lowest position in terms of social prestige, and their religion, already 
in disfavor by Protestant and secularist standards, took it with them. 
Catholics became disproportionately hewers of wood and drawers 
of water, and the disadvantaged social position of the newcomers 
often strengthened older prejudices on the part of their neighbors 
which had been inherited from Foxe’s Martyrs and Jenkins’ Ear, 
Smithfield Market and the Black Legend. 

Perhaps most fundamental of all was the fact that the newcomers 
were new. This was complicated for them, however, by other circum- 
stances of their situation. “American nationalism and democracy 
had in fact,” as Merle Curti has pointed out, “been traditionally 
identified with Protestantism.” Moreover, American democracy 
had been largely rural in its origins, its roots going back to settle- 


14Merle Curti, op. cit., p. 493. 
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ment and frontier conditions. .Immigrants in great number did not 
share that common. background. They generally could not grapple 
with frontier conditions, as Hansen has shown, since they lacked. the 
requisite skills: which several generations of breaking the wilderness 
had developed among native ‘pioneers. Consequently the newcomets 
stayed in the more settled areas where they often formed ericlaves of 
their own people, culture and language. These were in part bastions 
for defense of older culture traits and in part agencies for assimila- 
tion of the ethnic group to the general society. Time has shown that 
the latter was their most important function. Poverty, to which in 
the case of the Irish must be added some clerical admonition, kept 
large numbers in the cities. The Irish, who had been entirely rural at 
home, turned to urban industry in the new land. Political machines, 
block voting and bossism in the cities often resulted when the new- 
comers tried to get a grip on their situation and, attempting to make 
use of democratic political forms, act therein for their own interests. 
These developments in turn evoked the fears and increased the sus- 
picions of the older sections of the community. Yet these were by and 
large but the natural defensive political activity of new groups and 
their first steps toward integration into American life, and were by no 
means simply and purely reprehensible, as Lincoln Steffens later dis- 
covered for himself. While such urban immigrant behavior fright- 
ened members of the native middle classes, militant labor activity 
aroused opposition from business people. Yet at the same time native 
labor saw in the foreign-born a threat to the American standards of 
work and wages. Even urban crime, which increased with the process 
of city growth, was laid at the door of the immigrant. Asa result of all 
these factors the newcomers came to appear to many as un-American, 
as an alien people clutching strange idols. First the nativistic Know 
Nothing movement and later the American Protective Association 
combined anti-foreign with anti-Catholic agitation. Catholicism be- 
came for many synonymous with foreignism. This bore heavily 
upon the newcomers, and especially upon the Irish, whose native 
democratic impulses and alienation from British political institutions 
hastened their identification with the United States, while they re- 
_ mained staunchly. leyal to their. Church and their ancient religious 
tradition. In the process of becoming American, the immigrants had 
to face the questioning of their very right to belong. 
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Cultural developments complicated an already complex picture. 
Developments in science and learning which amounted to a native 
Enlightenment resulted in the alienation of large numbers among the 
intellectual strata from traditional Protestant Christianity. As secu- 
larist and scientistic ideas and aspirations replaced and transformed 
the earlier combination of Christian and worldly hopes, and became 
a frankly terrestrial optimism, the consequent anti-Christian senti- 
ment was often focused upon the Catholic Church as the very type of 
the reactionary religious institution. Yet those who moved away 
from Protestantism in many cases did not abandon the prejudices 
of the Protestant past. They especially did not abandon those which 
were of such long standing and so habitually taken for granted as to 
be beyond the sphere of conscious examination. Many anti-Catholic 
drejudices were precisely of this kind. The result was that many de- 
Christianized Americans still accepted, and acted in, terms of the 
implicit apprehension of Catholicism which they carried with them 
out of their Protestant backgrounds. They now combined their older 
implicit Protestant prejudices with their newer suspicions based upon 
newer intellectual positions. Thus behind the suspicions of Catholi- 
cism as the enemy of enlightenment and progress were concealed 
more vague but more pervasive (and possibly more persuasive) 
older prejudices against “Babylon” which had “persecuted the 
Saints of God.” To such secularized post-Protestant thinking such 
figures as Luther, Ridley, Galileo and even Loisy were often seen 
as the heroes of a struggle for liberty. It mattered little that none of 
the figures would have recognized the new historic roles assigned to 
them, for an uncritically accepted theory of progress made them all 
successive steps in the upward and onward development of mankind. 
This myth cast its shadow across the path of the Catholic immigrants 
whose church was seen as the great obstacle against which such 
heroes had fought the common battle, while the immigrants them- 
selves attempted to struggle against native prejudice to make avail- 
able the “blessings of liberty to themselves and their posterity” on 
these shores. Moreover, such enlightened sentiments, behind which 
lurked more conventional but possibly more firmly held prejudices, 
not infrequently contained as well some measure of social condescen- 
sion based upon the social priority and ascendancy of the older popu: 
lation group. 
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Catholicism, which had presided over the birth of Western civiliza- 
tion when that of antiquity succumbed and fell beneath its own 
inertial weight and the onslaught of the northerner, found itself in 
an anomalous position in the United States. Here the whole was 
being crowded into the part; the older main stream was being poured 
into one of its tributaries; that which was the old and established had 
become the new and suspected; those who had come here to escape 
oppression and find liberty were identified with oppressors and even 
accused by some of plotting to oppress their older fellow countrymen 
in their new country; those who were barely tolerated in many cases 
were themselves accused, or at least suspected, of intolerance. Yet 
the assimilation process continued and merged with that of upward 
social mobility. Immigrant group followed immigrant group up the 
ladder of occupational opportunity, education and social prestige 
as one century gave way to the next, and as newer technological de- 
velopments further transformed the face of the land and the outlooks 
of its inhabitants. As for the Catholic immigrants and their children, 
and Catholicism itself, both became naturalized: the fundamental 
congruity between the basic premises of the ancient Faith and those of 
the new Republic combined with released energies and proffered 
opportunities to make the newcomers Americans, and to make Amer- 
ica a nation of many sources and diverse roots, whose progressively 
greater approximation as time went on to the ideal of liberty and 
justice for all made it, despite the variety of its origins, one nation 
indivisible. In this process the Catholic Church proved its adapt- 
ability despite the defensiveness forced upon it by its historical posi- 
tion in the world, its defensive requirements in the new country and 
the obstacles in its way there. Moreover, as the decades went by, the 
situation of the Church in the world improved, especially since the 
pontificate of Pope Leo XIII. 

In this process of assimilation native attitudes—the utopianism, 
activism, faith in democracy, and ambition to rise in the economic 
and social scale—became a part of the outlook of the new groups. 
In fact America was always in some sense a utopia for many of 
the immigrants. If they did not come to build the sectarian Kingdom 
of God as had early arrivals, they came to achieve the fulfillment of 
human potentialities which had long been inhibited in the old world. 
The immigrants and their descendants took over ready-made the 
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attitudes which this land had already.evoked among those who pre- 
ceded them. Yet they made them genuinely their own and often 
infused into them their own aspirations and definitions.. There has 
resulted a highly secularized community with a strongly this-worldly 
emphasis in life goals and values. ; 


Vv 
TowArRD A PRoGRAM OF RESEARCH 


An understanding of ourselves in some depth demands that we see 
in ourselves precisely those elements which are the products of our 
history and those which are in part at least conditioned by our present 
situations. As long as such precipitates in our consciousness, in our 
angles of vision, in our stable expectations, in our allegiances, and 
even in our character traits remain obscure, they remain removed 
from conscious criticism and from the control of intelligence and the 
judgment of conscience. But a conscious understanding of the forces 
that have operated upon us and which do operate upon us, and of 
the kinds of formative influences which they exert, makes such forces 
and influences available for conscious acceptance, criticism, or rejec- 
tion. Such self-analysis and self-understanding can diminish the 
realm of the conditioned and increase the realm of freedom. Pre- 
cisely here the social sciences can make an intelligent contribution, 
through the systematic analysis of cultural and social factors and 
their influence upon the formation of group outlooks and propen- 
sities. 

Some twenty years ago Christopher Dawson declared, “Most of the 
great schisms and heresies in the history of the Christian church have 
their roots in social and national antipathies, and if this had been 
clearly recognized by the theologians the history of Christianity 
would have been a very different one.””” America has seen few here- 
sies and therefore offers little material for testing Dawson’s general- 
ization, but the only recent example of heresy in this country was 
certainly a product of precisely the kind of social conditioning of 
cognition and action which sociological analysis brings to light. Per- 
haps it may be justifiable to paraphrase Dawson’s statement in some- 
thing like the following way: “The history of Christianity in Amer- 


Christopher Dawson, “Sociology as a Science,” quoted from the republication in 
Cross Currents, IV, No. 2 (Winter, 1954), 136. 
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ica will be a different one if Christians understand the social forces 
and circumstances operating upon them,” To the needs which interior 
spirituality has for the examined life may be added the prerequisites 
for an intelligent carrying out of the Christian apostolate. 

In the same article Dawson suggested the importance of sociology 
in meeting the problem. He called for a “scientific sociology” which 
would give “a general systematic analysis of the social process.” 
This sociology, said Dawson, would collaborate with history, and 
historical scholarship from its own side would contribute “a genetic 
description of the same process in detail.” Dawson conceived both 
history and sociology as “two parts of a single science.” He stated, 
“Material environment, social organization and spiritual culture all 
help to condition social phenomena, and we cannot explain the social 
process by one of them alone, and still less explain one of the three 
as the cause and origin of the other two.” In the two decades since 
Dawson has written these words the social sciences have made con- 
siderable progress toward the goals which he proposed. Nicholas S. 
Timasheff has recently shown the development in the field of so- 
ciology of a whole range of concepts proven useful in empirical 
research and analysis, and accepted by workers in the field who hold 
widely varying approaches to the field itself.’ Such concepts, Tima- 
sheff has noted, are the product of a genuine convergence from 
various points of view upon tools of analysis which have demon- 
strated their theoretical fruitfulness and a measure of empirical 
adequacy. Similar observations could be made about related social 
science disciplines such as psychology and social psychology. More- 
over, an increasing number of people in historical scholarship have 
shown an interest in working with social scientists, and such cooper- 
ation has taken place and been found reciprocally rewarding. The 
usefulness of such interdisciplinary influences has been officially 
recognized by learned societies and agencies. 

Twenty years ago in his prospectus Dawson was entirely explicit 
as to the uses to which such scientific social research could be put. 
He declared, “A scientific method of sociological analysis may serve 
the same purpose for society as a psychic analysis may accomplish 
for the individual by unveiling the cause of latent conflicts and re- 


16Nicholas S. Timasheff, Sociological Theory: Its Nature and Growth (New York, 
1955). 
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pressions and »; making society conscious of its real ends and mo- 
tives of action.” One of the most important uses of knowledge, and 
one to which this article has sought to call special attention, is thereby 
indicated. The agencies for providing such knowledge are obviously 
those within which research and teaching normally take place. The 
university is not only a mechanism for the discovery and transmission 
of knowledge, it is also and by the same token one whose larger social 
purposes include that fundamental examination which characterizes 
in Socratic terms “the examined life.” The problem of the examined 
life for the American Catholic community (or communities) becomes 
then the problem of the American Catholic university. 

What is called for in the circumstances is nothing less than a large 
program of research dedicated to scholarly and scientific study of 
the American Catholic experience. Leadership for such research 
should lie with graduate departments in history and the social 
sciences in the leading Catholic universities in the country. Catholics 
have already recognized the utility of many of these disciplines in 
solving practical problems, but even more important is the contribu- 
tion they can make to less immediate and practical matters. Like all 
knowledge they also offer much to the contemplative needs of men. 
This program should be somewhat analogous to those carried out by 
many universities as American Studies or American Civilization pro- 
grams, except that the social sciences should be far more integrally 
involved. A general strategy of research should be planned and 
agreed upon, one which will introduce chief aims and general direc- 
tions while leaving considerable room for individual and depart- 
mental choice of subject and emphasis within the larger areas. Such 
a program should be planned and carried out by an interdepart- 
mental committee on which history and the social sciences, as well as 
other interested disciplines, are represented. Research projects, 
thesis programs, etc., should be worked out and important aspects of 
the program should be put upon a foundation-supported basis. It 
is not suggested that this program replace or jettison other work 
being done in the respective disciplines themselves. Not at all, yet 
this program can in all probability contribute to stimulating such 
older programs. In present-day Catholic sociological research, for 
example, significant work is being done in parish sociology.” Such 


17Cf. Frank A. Santopolo, Joseph F. Scheuer, and Joseph B. Schuyler, “Parish Sociol- 
ogy,” THoucut, Summer, 1955. 
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work continuing in its own right will find a larger and more mean- 
ingful context within the framework of an American Catholic Studies 
Program such as proposed here. Catholic historians have done much 
good work which would give such a program a considerable back- 
ground of already available data, as well as the benefit of the re- 
search experience of the historians themselves. At present much of 
this work tends to be known only to specialists. In terms of an on- 
going research program such as proposed here, it can be made the 
common background of a large body of scholars and social scientists. 
It would appear that Catholic scholars and scholarly institutions 
would have some advantages in initiating such a program. First of 
all, the American Catholic experience is an identifiable spiritual, in- 
tellectual and sociological entity which although diverse and various 
in composition has a basic unity derived from the common values 
and circumstances of its participants. As such it presents a real and 
identifiable object for study. Moreover, a common fundamental 
orientation underlying all apparent differences which the Catholic 
Faith gives to Catholic scholars and investigators should make easier 
—though not necessarily easy—the difficult communicative process 
of converging distinct disciplines with various and often opposing 
perspectives and propensities and focusing them upon common prob- 
lems. The existence of such common problems is guaranteed by the 
reality of an American Catholic experience itself. Moreover, in a 
Catholic university setting such research can have the benefit of a 
living dialogue with philosophy and theology. This venture alone 
would make the projected program worth while, for from such a 
dialogue the benefit derived on both sides would be inestimable. 
Such a program would provide a meaningful frame of reference 
for the development of Catholic scholarship and Catholic scholars 
and social scientists while at the same time performing an important 
function in developing better self-understanding by the American 
Catholic community. The development of research perspectives, work 
habits, attractive career patterns, etc., among Catholics can be con- 
siderably furthered by such a program. In this way the unfortunate 
numerical inferiority of Catholics in scholarship to which Monsignor 
John Tracy Ellis has recently called attention can be diminished.” 


18John Tracy Ellis, “American Catholics and the Intellectual Life,” Taoucnt, Autumn, 
1955. 
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Only by building into Catholic institutions a going system which 
encourages and directs youth to scholarship and rewards them in 
terms of prestige and social recognition (including fizancial return) 
can this inferiority be overcome. Such a program as that proposed 
here can make an important contribution toward the erection of such 
institutional forms. Good work is, of course, being done by Catholics 
in many fields, but such a program will make the example of this 
work more effective. Monsignor Ellis concluded his article on ““Amer- 
ican Catholics and the Intellectual Life” by saying that “a unique 
opportunity . . . lies before the Catholic scholars of the United States, 
which if approached and executed with deep conviction of its vital 
importance for the future of the American Church, may inspire them 
to do great things. ...””” An inter-disciplinary program of American 
Catholic Studies which could carry out foundation-supported ad- 
vanced research upon the American Catholic experience is here sug- 
gested as one step toward those great things which, in Monsignor 
Ellis’ words, our “oldest, wisest, and most sublime tradition of learn- 


ing” demands of us. 


19] bid. 
20] bid, 





Here is a painter whose symbols 
are not another version of sur- 
realism but are guided rather by 
a@ comprehensive vision of the 
persecution of his race and its 
destiny under God. Marc Chagall’s 
painting is a world of biblical 
insight and compassionate under- 
standing. . 


THE CHRISTIAN THEMES 
OF MARC CHAGALL 


JUSTUS GEORGE LAWLER 


THIRTY YEARS AGO, Oswald Spengler wrote: “What do we possess 
today as art? A faked music, filled with artificial noisiness of massed 
instruments; a faked painting, full of idiotic, exotic, and show card 
effects, that every ten years or so concocts out of the form-wealth of 
millennia some new ‘style’ which is in fact no style at all since every- 
one does as he pleases; a lying plastic that steals from Assyria, 
Egypt, and Mexico indifferently.” Whether one agrees that modern 
art is one of the signs of the Untergang des Abendlandes, it never- 
theless is certain that it accurately mirrors the cultural turmoil of 
the first half of this century. But it is certain, too, that the new 
artistic orientation with its emphasis on the subconscious and the 
irrational, with its probing for the meaning of life, of reality, and 
of art itself, has directly or indirectly increased our knowledge of 
man. 

Perhaps the outstanding defect in much twentieth-century creative 
work has been its attempt to transcend its own plastic limitations. 
Contemporary artists have tried to ape the metaphysician in pene- 
trating reality, and they have, in a futile effort at mysticism, sought 
to shape spirit with matter. Gris attempted to make a rhetoric of 
painting, while le Corbusier, when yet a painter, sought to convert 
it into an architecture, and the Futurists emulated the scientists with 
their stroboscopic effects. Similarly the modern movement was too 
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self-consciously rebellious against the past, and failing to create a 
positive esthetic to replace what it had destroyed, was forced instead 
to canonize certain styles as the ultimate in artistic perfection. For 
a painter to devote his work to the mission which Dali assigned him- 
self of organizing “confusion and thus to help completely discredit 
the world of reality,” is to make a career of negations—a career 
which in its literal objectives verges on the diabolic. Because so 
many contemporary artists, even those not directly attached to the 
Dada revolt, rejected almost entirely the heritage of the past, they 
were forced to create innumerable new styles and techniques, which 
with the exception of Picasso and Mondrian they frequently failed 
to exploit fully. 

Yet just as out of the artistic fervor and confused experimentation 
of the Provencal love poets came the stylistic revolution of the Divi- 
na Commedia, so also from the creative turmoil of the modernist 
movement which begot such publications as Blast, Elan, and Der 
Sturm has come the candid purity—the sweet new style—of Mare 
Chagall’s paintings. The innocent and childlike art of Chagall had 
to be born, like any other child, in passion and confusion, in suffer- 
ing and anguish. 

An artist of the stature and achievement of Marc Chagall could 
have been nurtured only on the rebellion from those static, arid 
symbols which the revolutionary artists so violently opposed. Born 
as he was into an artistic world of stale and vapid signs, the clichés 
of two centuries of academicism, Chagall was forced to create with 
his contemporaries of the Fauve and Die Briicke movements a new 
vocabulary of symbolism. But this new language was to be for him 
more than it was for his fellow painters; as early as 1910 on his 
arrival in Paris he spurned what he termed the “earthly conceptions” 
of the Fauvists and early cubists, and began his search for an idiom 
which would express the super-reality of this universe. 

Thus he came to create that style which has been the confusion of 
30 many critics: a style which expresses everything which is deepest 
in the traditions of the Jewish people. And it is perhaps because 
modern critics have failed to penetrate into the meaning of a speci- 
fically Jewish art that they have been so hasty in aligning Chagall to 
the surrealist school. For it is only when Chagall is seen in the light 
of his religious background that his creative significance emerges. 





Wuire Crucirixion, courtesy of The Art Institute of Chicago. 





CRUCIFIXION IN YELLOW, courtesy of the Pierre Matisse Gallery, 
New York. 





FALL OF THE ANGEL, courtesy of the Museum of Art, Basle, Switzer- 


land, and of the artist, Marc Chagall. 
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Technically influenced by the surrealists and the Expressionists, what 
gives the work of Chagall its specific character is its perfect reflec- 
tion of the spirit of the Diaspora Jews, the Jew of the little ghetto 
villages of Russia and Poland. 

Just as we may explain that opulent contentment with life and the 
present moment which suffuses the great religious paintings of the 
Catholic tradition only by seeing this spirit of satisfaction with the 
present in the light of the theology of the sacraments—for the sacra- 
ment actualizes and makes contemporary the historical Christian 
fact; and just as we may explain the somber pessimism of traditional 
Protestant art in the light of Lutheran and Calvinist theology, so too, 
it is only when we examine Chagall’s theological tradition that we 
fully understand the unique qualities of his artistic message. For a 
Jewish artist, lacking the sacrament to make the past contemporary 
—as has the Catholic artist, and lacking a central point in history 
for his doctrinal beliefs—as has the Protestant artist, can look only 
to the future for the realization of his messianic hopes. 

And this explains that pathos which penetrates all the religious 
paintings of Marc Chagall. There is evident in this art not that 
intense and highly articulate anguish which the existentialists have 
anatomized, but rather the deep-down fermenting resignation of a 
people conscious of its sacred character and confident of its future 
deliverance. One encounters this pathos in the mysterious melan- 
choly expressed by the dumb beasts pictured in so many of the 
paintings. In their mute resignation they stand as symbols of the 
“expectation of the creature who waiteth for the revelation of the 
sons of God.” Similarly one can understand the meaning of the 
clocks and violins which are thrust so naively and with such simple 
abandonment into the midst of the most intensely religious paintings, 
as if to tell the observer that salvation for the Jews can come only 
in time. The clock which defines time, and music which is the art 
of time, represent little to Catholic theology, which sees salvation 
in the present—“now is the acceptable time”—nor to traditional 
Protestant thought which, until Kierkegaard, conceived the salvific 
act to be past; but such symbolism means much to a faith which 
looks to a new “fullness of time” for salvation. 

But while an awareness of the Jewish tradition is indispensable 
for an understanding of Chagall’s work, one must not confuse that 
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tradition with the nationalism expressed by contemporary Zionist 
painters. His art breathes the spirit not of any conquering lion of 
Judah, but rather the spirit of the Lamb of the New Testament. For 
what is notable is that Chagall in these paintings envisions Christian- 
ity and Judaism as one tradition. Without repudiating his Jewish 
character, and painting with a deep realization of his dignity as one 
of God’s chosen people, he tends toward that unity of viewpoint 
which one may hope can develop between the Jew of the Diaspora 
and the enlightened Christian. Indeed, in his first great religious 
painting, the Crucifix of 1938, he shows how the candelabra which 
is his recurrent symbol of the Jewish faith, having been overturned 
before the synagogue, remains upright only at the foot of the cross. 
In a world of racist madness, he tells us, it is the Christian and the 
Christian Church that must defend the Jewish belief. 

But as in all great art we have a blending of happiness and sad- 
ness, so too in Chagall there is in addition to the deepest pathos an 
underlying note of innocent joy. This is the joy which Bella Chagall 
writes of in Burning Lights with a candid clarity that parallels the 
art of her husband’s paintings. It is the innocent joy of biblical man 
before his nature was fractured by sin; it is the joy of Francis of 
Assisi when he sang of his “sister earth,” or when he spoke to 
“Brother Wolf,” and preached to the birds. And in this we see 
another explanation of those silent beasts in the paintings, for these 
animals are here in the world of innocence as they were in the 
Garden before the fall, the friends and companions of man. One 
can readily see, then, why Chagall delighted in illustrating the fables 
of La Fontaine in 1927; and one can understand why in the later 
paintings Chagall has the mute beasts themselves bring to the cruci- 
fied Christ their homage of sinless and untainted creation. 

This delicate evocation of joy and pathos reminds one of Blake’s 
Songs of Innocence; for the art of Chagall, wrought in the beautiful 
dream world of childhood, blends into a unity the sacred Jewish 
traditions which have echoed through the ages, and views them 
through the multidimensional mirror of ghetto life, of naive love for 
the domestic animals of the village, and of sympathy for the bur- 
dened musicians, beggars, and priests of his people. It almost seems 
that from the time of his marriage with Bella, Chagall’s work 
acquires this new understanding and this new delight in the tradi- 
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tions of his race. There are in the paintings of this later period less 
of the Expressionist severity and harshness which was evident in 
the earlier studies of Vitebsk. The joy of his marriage seems to 
have overflowed into the paintings which, with their vaporous film of 
misty color, powdery and iridescent—perhaps an effort to depict the 
shadowy recollections of childhood—awaken a new vision of love 
and reverence for life. This period of simply accepting God’s world, 
and of rejoicing in the mysteries which it unfolded was the necessary 
preparation for his more specifically religious work when the Nazi 
persecutions aroused Chagall from nostalgic reverie to a total com- 
mitment of his art to the struggle for his people. 

Yet even in those latter paintings, so pregnant with the artist’s deep- 
est conviction, there is none of that blatant didacticism which so dis- 
figures the propaganda paintings of Russian and American art of 
this same period. Had Chagall not developed in his artistic growth 
through a period of naive wonderment and love for all created 
things, then it seems probable that he too, like his Jewish contem- 
porary, Chaim Soutine, would have succumbed to an anguishing 
despair in the face of his inner confusion and the plight of his people. 
There is certainly little joy in these pictures, but neither is there any- 


thing of despair. They utter forth an act of deepest faith in the 
sanctifying mission of the crucified Christ. Whether this is an act 
of supernatural faith can hardly be determined in a critical study 


such as this. 


‘Turning now to a consideration of three of the major works in 
which Chagall has painted the crucified Christ and in which the 
dominant themes of all his religious paintings appear, one soon 
realizes—as when reading many contemporary poets—that while he 
may not always know the meaning of particular images or symbols, 
yet the total impact, the significance of the composite, is easily 
grasped. 

In the Crucifixion of 1938—the first of the paintings of Christ— 
the image of the God-man is suspended over a world of rape and 
pillage. The dull gray which gives the tone to this universal scene 
of destruction is broken only by the shaft of light which unites the 
cross with the saints of the Old Law hovering, like Botticelli’s angels, 
over the sacred landscape. On the left there is the carnage of the 
sporadic Soviet outbreaks against the Jews, while on the right one 
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sees the burning and looting of the synagogue by the Hitler armies. 
Here the Torah is in flames and the holy vessels and the candelabra 
of the temple are overturned; only at the foot of the cross does the 
candle of Jewish faith burn upright radiating its eternal message: 
“Arise, be enlightened, O Jerusalem”; and here only at the foot of 
the cross is there refuge for the sacred writings and for the perse- 
cuted people who bear the insulting placards designating them as 
Jews. Certainly the Son of God who was born a son of Abraham 
looks down with compassion on this multitude of His own people 
so suffering and maltreated. In the ladder which is present in this 
work, as well as in the Crucifixion of 1943, there is, perhaps, a 
symbol of that ladder of Jacob—which appears in other paintings 
also—upon which the saints are to ascend to their happiness. 

In the Crucifixion en jaune of 1943 we have a more explicit 
affirmation of the unity of the two testaments. In this painting the 
Torah and the candle, symbolic of the Old Law, are placed on an 
equal plane with the cross of Christ, symbolic of the New Law, while 
the angel of both testaments trumpets the Gospel of these new “good 
tidings.” In the background the saints of traditional Jewish folklore, 
the beggars and fish-peddlers, look down upon the destruction raging 
beneath them. And fleeing from this destruction is a young woman 
with her child. This is the first time Chagall has painted the Mother 
of God. And he sees in her flight into Egypt a symbol which in its 
cosmic reach spans the ages and joins the expulsion of the Jews from 
the Holy Land into Babylon with their flight before the Nazi perse- 
cution. Thus Mary, the true daughter of Sion, becomes with her 
divine Son the link between the two testaments. 

In Chute de P Ange, begun in 1923 and finally completed in 1947, 
one encounters the familiar figures of the Torah and the houses of 
Vitebsk. Here, too, are the violin and the clock, recollections of the 
painter’s childhood, but meaningful here as symbols of the Jewish 
longing for a salvation which is yet to come; and present also is the 
head of one of those plaintive beasts whose appearance in the paint- 
ings we have discussed above. In this work, the Virgin Mary is 
seen not in the guise of her flight into Egypt, but as the Mother of 
God of traditional hagiography. There is a serenity about The Fall 
which the paintings of the period of antisemitic persecution do not 
possess. Perhaps the long penance which the Jewish people under- 
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went at the hands of the German government won for them that peace 
which is to be found only in the cross. In any case, the candle which 
burns so calmly at the foot of the cross recalls the words of the last 
of the Jewish prophets: “Be mindful from whence thou art fallen 
. . . or else I come to thee, and will move thy candlestick out of its 
place, except thou do penance.” Certainly the presence of the fallen 
angel seems to have been on the part of Chagall a premonition of 
the violent persecution which his people were to undergo—a perse- 
cution which would draw them nearer to the cross, and which would 
be for them a means of filling up that which is lacking in the passion 
of their God. 

There is only one figure, besides that of Christ, which appears in 
each of these paintings: that of a bent old man, cane in hand, carry- 
ing on his back a moth-eaten sack. From Chagall’s Ma Vie we learn 
that this old beggar is an image of Elias; and as Elias fled from the 
wrath of Achab so has the wandering Jew fled through the ages from 
the recurrent persecutions of his enemies. Because it is the temporal 
destiny of the chosen people to wander over the earth until they 
arrive at the New Jerusalem, the Church of the Messias, the cane 
carried by the traveling beggar has a significance relative to the 
staves carried during the Passover meal: “. . . with sandals on your 
feet and your staff in your hand . . . like those who are in flight.” 
This old man, present in all of these paintings, bespeaks the per- 
petual exodus which has been the fate of the Jews. 

It is difficult to determine how extensively one may carry such 
explication of the paintings, but I would like to emphasize here with 
the New Criticism that the art work transcends the terms of the 
artist’s objective intention and takes on a deeper meaning from his- 
torical or psychological analysis. Thus Chagall’s use of human 
heads on animal bodies, which has been explained factually as 
simply a blending of scenes from village life, may be more readily 
understood in the light of the psychological clarification that I am 
attempting here as the result of a true primitive’s vision—a child’s 
vision—of the union between man and nature. 

Similarly in much of Chagall’s work one cannot but be struck by 
the distortion of the human face which is sometimes reversed to look 
backwards, sometimes is blinded, or sometimes has features facing 
both forward and backwards. Surely there is something deeper in 
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the meaning of these images than simply their shock value; although 
Chagall himself believed that to be their major function in the paint- 
ings. We are justified, I feel, in seeking a more truly universal value 
in such figures. Thus we might see in the human face which looks 
in two directions at once a kind of archetypal symbol of Israel, who 
stands at the center of history: an eternal people, looking to the past 
and to the future. And perhaps one might also regard these blind 
or partly blinded figures as in some way expressive of a lack of 
fullness in the traditional Hebrew world-picture. There seems to 
be in them some suggestion of that eschatological longing which is 
evident in the pathetic and heroic life of Simone Weil who appar- 
ently in her attente de Dieu was unable to remove from the eyes of 
her heart the scales of indecision. The painter is here touching upon 
the Christian tradition in art which from the fourteenth century has 
depicted the Old Testament as a maiden blindfolded. These, touch- 
ing sightless faces in Chagall’s work seem to say with the blind 
Trophaéa in Gertrude von Le Fort’s Papst aus dem Ghetto: “Why 
am I here? Tell me, why am I here? I can see nothing.” And the 
Jewish heroine in Claudel’s Pére Humilié exclaims: “I see no stars. 
I can only stand and listen. I can’t see, I can only hear.” 

And Israel, too, in the paintings of Mare Chagall is blind and is 
a maiden. This feminine element in the genius of the Jewish people 
explains why the artist can sketch the male torso—as he does in Via 
Dolorosa—with the breasts of a woman. In Chagall’s paintings of 
men with the forms of women there is the same syncretic blending 
that we meet with throughout the Bible, and which is best illustrated 
in these two texts: “No longer shall you be called Jacob, but Israel 
shall be your name. Thus God named him Israel” (Genesis 35:10) ; 
“And the Lord said: Hast thou seen what rebellious Israel hath 
done? She hath gone of herself upon every high mountain . . .” 
(Jeremias 3:6). Only by fusing the male and female forms could 
Chagall express in his paintings the unique mission of the Jews as 
the warrior nation defending the divine covenant and as the bride 


of Yahweh. 


The intellectual game of drawing literary and artistic parallels, 
having been abused in so much nineteenth-century criticism, has 
undergone a rather considerable eclipse in recent years. Yet such 
comparisons, if not overextended, do serve their purpose in placing 
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a given artist in proper relation to the continuum. Thus one might 
think of paralleling the vibrancy of the Berlioz Requiem with the 
startling theatrical effects of a Caravaggio, or of linking the imper- 
turbable placidity of Vermeer of Delft with the restrained piety of 
Schiitz, or of comparing the stridency of Rossini’s Mass Solennel 
with the florid intensity of de la Tour’s religious paintings. And 
one thinks, perhaps, of seeing in the poetry and music of Chagall’s 
period some parallel to his own religious sensibility; but the unique- 
ness of Chagall’s achievement was to rise from the age of surrealism 
without succumbing to the techniques of that school. Even Max 
Jacob who could write: 


Le Christ est mon bien 
Je ne dis plus rien 


or Apollinaire who declared in Zone: Seul en Europe tu n’es pas 
antique 6 Christianisme—both of these contemporaries who were 
close to Chagall reflect a completely different spirit in their art. 
Technically the art of Chagall makes one hark back to the age of 
the great contrapuntalists, to that age which perfected the art of the 
fugue. In listening to the Incarnatus est of Bach’s Mass in B one 
can appreciate most fully both the spirit and the technique which are 
reflected in the work of Marc Chagall. Here one feels that interplay 
of themes surrounding the melody of Christ bringing to men the law 
of love. Rarely in figured music is the transcendent meaning of the 
Incarnation brought out so fully as in this Bach passage where the 
pure air hovers throbbingly and surgingly over a humanity torn by 
anguish and discontent. And this is the God Chagall depicts, a God 
transcendent, as one would expect any Jewish painter to envision 
Him, and yet a God who places Himself in the midst of His creatures. 
There is present throughout these religious paintings of Chagall that 
delicate network of themes, the candelabra, the Torah, the village, 
the innocent beasts, groaning and travailing, while the one dominant 
melody of the redeeming Christ, suspended above this universe of 
childlike vision and frightening strife, draws all things unto itself. 
Among the poets, one thinks of certain themes in the work of 
Rainer Maria Rilke as comparable to those in the art of Marc 
Chagall. For Rilke, too, believed in a God transcendent and remote 
from the world of man: a God compounded wut of all the most awe- 
some traits described in the Old Testament and Who objectified the 
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poet’s personal pessimism and a theological heritage which could 
find no place for the analogy of being. Yet it was Rilke who in the 
Marien-Leben paid tribute to the Virgin Mary and who wrote of her 
Son: 

Sieh, der Gott, der iiber Vélkern grollte, 

macht sich mild und kommt in dir zur Welt. 
Themes such as this well illustrate the religious background and the 
underlying motif of Marc Chagall’s work. 


Writing as an American one is inclined to wonder what should be 
the impact of an artist of Chagall’s stature on American culture. Any 
such estimate is, of course, contingent on one’s attitude toward this 
culture. In general it seems that without succumbing to any declen- 
sion theories we yet may maintain that our culture, in all its strata, 
has inclined toward material goods rather than to spiritual values; 
and we might maintain further that this inclination has been acceler- 
ated to an alarming degree by the three wars. Given two generations 
that have had their idealism cramped and thwarted, what can any 
painter who is adhering to a spiritual tradition have to say? 

It is necessary to preface our question as to the meaning of an 
artist like Chagall to our country and our time with the above 
remarks, for if he has no meaning, no deeply spiritual meaning, then 
we might well accuse him—as Jean Charlot has accused the majority 
of contemporary painters—of neglecting the larger themes of man’s 
plight while pursuing self-analysis and pictorial technique. 

Chagall’s art, it seems to me, faces the culture of our people as 
the innocent eyes of a child would face the embittered gaze of a 
confirmed sinner. And as Bernanos and Dostoevsky have so often 
shown, just as the confirmed sinner might be unmoved before an 
adult of mature and well-disciplined spirituality, yet he would be 
touched to tears by the poignancy of the naively upturned face and 
expectant glance of an innocent child. While other painters affect 
us by their psychological acuity or their intellectual penetration, 
Chagall moves us—and more specifically would move the man of 
our age and our country—by his serene innocence. Here we have 
not the heroic virtue of the saint who has sought the vision of truth by 
self-mastery and a rigorous asceticism; rather we have here a virtue 
which seems never to have been even remotely seared by the brand 
of personal sin. 
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Other painters may be extolled for their technical brilliance, for 
their mastery of their subject, or for their manual dexterity; but these 
qualities—no matter how evident—are not what we praise in Chagall. 
In Chagall one finds an art reminiscent of the great primitives, of that 
body of.Franciscan painters who were afflicted with the man’ che 
trema because they were so overwhelmed by the vision of the universe 
their faith opened to them. One feels that the technical defects for 
which Chagall has been so severely criticized result not from any 
artistic flaw, but simply from his realization of the cosmic import and 
significance of his vision: a vision which embraces the Deus tre- 
mendus of the Old Law and the Deus fascinans of the New. When 
speaking of the ineffable one can only mumble: when painting the 
invisible and intangible, the trembling hand is merely a proof of 
the authenticity of the artist’s vision. 

Such was the vision of Giotto and the vision of Fra Angelico; it is 
the vision of those who see that Christ came, as He said, not to destroy 
the Law and the prophets, but to fulfill them. This is not the world 
of religious passion—the world of El Greco—nor the world of 
religious emotion—the world of de Morales—nor the world of 
religious agony—the world of Valdés Leal. The world of Marc 
Chagall is the world of comparatively innocuous man who has 
clouded the image of God within him by his blindness, by his 
stumbling, and by his cowardice. But more than this it is the world 
where God in that infinite sympathy for His creatures, which is the 
Incarnation, compassionates man and his weaknesses. 





FEATURE REVIEW 


THE POEMS OF EMILY DICKINSON 


LEWIS LEARY 


“IF FAME BELONGED TO ME,” wrote Emily Dickinson to Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson in 1862, “I could not escape her.” The first 
of fame did come to the quiet woman of Amherst something more 
than a quarter of a century later when after her death Higginson 
helped Mabel Loomis Todd put together from the manuscripts which 
Emily Dickinson had left the first volume of her poems. When it 
was followed by a second volume, the devoted small following which 
found in her lines something of perception which was freshly unique 
grew even larger. The man of polite letters and the loyal Dickinson 
neighbor had done their work well, struggling through difficulties of 
handwriting and meaning to present the enigmatic verses of their 
deceased friend in as attractive and as acceptable a manner as pos- 
sible. They did adjust some of the poems, sometimes smoothing the 
roughness of a line to the placidly rhythmic conventions of their 
times; they even occasionally changed a word when it seemed clear 
to them that the poet should or would have approved their correc- 
tion. But they were careful editors—changes were purposefully 
made; whatever there was of error was of commission, not omission: 
Mrs. Todd kept copies of every poem just as it was written, and in 
1896 she put together a third volume without aid from Higginson. 
Emily Dickinson’s claim to fame was in the hands of those who re- 
spected her and who, remembering her as a poet, wished her well. 

But during the next half-century the care of Emily Dickinson’s 
verse fell upon evil days. Misunderstanding and mistrust led to 
quarrels and increasing bitterness among friends and relatives who 
survived her: pride, anger, innuendo, wounded feelings, words 
spoken and words the more hurtful because left unspoken wove 
themselves into a tightly meshed pattern which distorted when it did 
not forget the poetry which had been dedicated to posterity and which 
it might seem posterity’s responsibility to preserve. As new volumes 
appeared, under new editorship, new errors crept in, and they some- 
times now seemed errors of omission, of hasty misreading, of failure 
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in sympathy or understanding. But the poetry shone successfully 
through. In each of the three volumes published during the first four 
decades of this century, new readers found new delights in the insight 
and pert irreverence with which Emily Dickinson queried love or 
death, aspiration or failure. One who read with care, however, won- 
dered if these poems, for all the marvel of them, really represented 
what the poet had written. When in 1945 Mrs. Todd’s daughter, 
Millicent Todd Bingham, edited still another volume, made up in 
large part of a meticulous reproduction of holographs which had 
remained in her mother’s possession or transcripts which Mrs. Todd 
had made of the original manuscripts in the 1890's, then it was clear 
that all of them did not. It was disturbing to discover that poems 
familiar for many years—when reproduced by Mrs. Bingham just 
as they had been written—were significantly variant in form or 
phrasing, sometimes even in essential meaning. It became embarrass- 
ingly evident that Emily Dickinson’s gift to the world had not always 
reached the world in the manner she intended. 

If time does not quite heal all wounds, it can provide a palliative: 
thanks now to the endowment of the Belknap Press at Harvard, Emily 
Dickinson’s poetry, and virtually all of it, is finally reproduced, as 
well as type can be adapted to the task, in a form in which she wrote 
it. Thomas H. Johnson, already known for his useful edition of 
the writings of Edward Taylor and for his bibliographical labors, 
has placed everyone concerned with literature of the United States 
more deeply in his debt. The three volumes in which he has arranged 
1775 poems in roughly chronological order have been made pos- 
sible, however, by the convergence at this time of assistant circum- 
stances not present in just the same combination to aid previous 
editors. Dickinson manuscripts which had been in the possession of 
the family were purchased as a gift for Harvard University, where 
they were made available for study and arrangement by professional 
scholars. But equally necessary to the preparation of a complete and 
definitive edition was the cooperation of Mrs. Bingham, who gen- 
erously allowed Mr. Johnson free use of the considerable collection 
of Dickinson materials which had come to her from her mother— 


1Tae Poems or Emity Dicxrnson. Including Variant Readings Critically Compared 
with All Known Manuscripts. Edited by Thomas M. Johnson. Cambridge, Mass.: The 
Belknap Press of Harvard University, 1955. 3 vols. Pp. Ixviii, 1266. $25.00. 
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and so important was her contribution in this respect that many who 
read the final sentence of the publisher’s preface in the first volume 
of the present edition may find something unbecoming on the part 
of the corporation of a great university which repays her generosity 
by claiming legal right to the materials which she graciously made 
available: the present edition would not have been possible without 
her assistance. Finally, the experienced professional skill of Mr. 
Johnson was seconded by the sensitivity and perception of Theodora 
Van Wagenen Ward, who supplied to the man of letters something of 
the same qualities which Mrs. Todd supplied Mr. Higginson. The 
result is an edition which in conception and execution will challenge 
and delight every student. 

It is an edition to be studied, and from which other editions will 
be made. Emily Dickinson’s curious punctuation is retained, little 
dashes inserted sometimes to indicate a rhythmic, sometimes a logi- 
cal pause. This gives each poem something of the appearance of a 
work-sheet draft, without the finished quality which one expects of 
poetry in print. To many this will seem an excellent thing, for it 
increases the enigma which many of the poems present. It will be 
disconcerting at first to some readers unused to the poem plain. It 
will be challenging to the student, tempting him to regularizing 
amendment as he puts together a reading of his own. Mr. Johnson’s 
intention is evident: because of the extent to which most former 
editions of Emily Dickinscn’s verse have been “corrected” to meet 
the taste of an editor or his times, it must have seemed important to 
present a text approximating as closely as type can the idiosyncrasies 
and the subtle implications of the author’s manuscript. But type is 
inelastic and Miss Dickinson’s handwriting and punctuation some- 
times idiosyncratic indeed, so that what is accomplished is inevitably 
a compromise which leaves important tasks of interpretation to be 
accomplished by someone else. To put it another way, Mr. Johnson 
has chosen to concentrate on interpretation in type of the physical 
characteristics of each poem, in some instances editing to the extent 
of selecting between or among variant forms; this perforce limits him 
in interpretation of intellectual or esthetic qualities, and seems oc- 
casionally to have directed him to the choice of one reading instead 
of another for reasons which have little to do either with Miss Dick- 
inson or poetry. Because of what has sometimes been done to the 
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poet and her verses in the past, an edition of this kind has the not 
inconsiderable merit of helping set the record straight. But the 
student who would really work through to Emily Dickinson’s finest 
stretches of meaning will have to turn when he can to the manuscripts 
to test for himself, among other things, the length of the little pen 
or pencil strokes which the poet may have meant for dashes, commas, 
or periods—or may not have meant for anything significant to 
meaning at all. 

This is not then an edition for the person who wishes convention- 
ally to read poetry. It is not, that is to say, for the person taught 
to depend—as he usually depends in reading Shakespeare or other 
poets who did not always themselves supervise the final settling of 
their poems on the printed page—on arrangements in print which 
experts provide in their interpretation of the best possible manner 
of signifying precisely what the author must have meant. Critical 
interpreters will inevitably do just that for Emily Dickinson, and 
they will rely in large part on the work which Mr. Johnson and Mrs. 
Ward have done. They will sometimes challenge the choice which Mr. 
Johnson has made among variant readings, but be grateful nonethe- 
less that he has in his annotation made other possibilities for choice 
available. But the present edition is something more than a book 
for scholars to rearrange. In it the perceptive reader will discover 
again that poetry, when it is of a certain kind or when it is very 
good, is for the ear and not for the eye, and that one of the things 
that Emily Dickinson joins Gertrude Stein in saying is that punctua- 
tion is not of itself essentially important, but that, contrariwise, it 
sometimes gets in the way of what words have to say when they are 
set down right. Emily Dickinson had a genius for the shattering 
word and for the phrase which twists meaning back on itself to be- 
come a circle which holds all meaning. These qualities which are 
Emily Dickinson remain—neither inadequacies in printing nor rela- 
tionships strained among people who would present her have ever 
managed to dull their bright effectiveness. 

Not only is this collection welcome as a precise record of what 
Emily Dickinson said, and the various ways she at one time or 
another attempted to say it, but as a record also of when she said it. 
It establishes her as responding to the same forces of unrest and 
exploration which were responsible during the middle decades of the 
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last century for the writings of Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, Mel- 
ville, and Whitman, in the first great upsurge of literature in the 
United States. It is fitting that she should thus be placed with author- 
ity among them. It is fitting also that almost a hundred years later 
when, as Robert Spiller has suggested, the cyclic pattern of our 
literary development has brought us in our time another renaissance, 
these volumes should stand, even above their excellence, as symbol 
of a maturing sense of responsibility for a precise recognition of our 
cultural past, in which cooperative goodwill such as made this edi- 
tion possible takes the place of less confident attitudes which have 
forced us to wait its appearance for so many years. The enterprise 
which Mr. Johnson has carried through with such careful workman- 
ship is marred only by its assumption that Emily Dickinson’s poetry 
belongs to anyone except people who learn to read it. 
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Ancient ItaLy. A Study of the Interrelations of Its Peoples as Shown 
in Their Arts. By Gisela M. A. Richter. Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press. Pp. xxii, 138; 305 plates. $15.00. 

In a review of Margarete Bieber’s Sculpture of the Hellenistic World 
(THoucnt, XXX, 624 ff.) I remarked on the difficulty of appreciating 
Greek art through the medium of Roman copies, and suggested that the enjoy- 
ment of ancient art can be a form of self-deception unless it is based on an 
objective study of the extant monuments. It is to such a study that Miss 
Gisela Richter, long associated with the Metropolitan Museum of Art, has 
largely contributed throughout her scholarly life. Her latest publication, 
Ancient Italy, is based on her extremely brilliant Jerome Lectures, delivered 
at the University of Michigan in March of 1952 and at the American 
Academy in Rome in November and December of the same year. It should 
be said at once that rarely has a lecturer been so well served, for the book 
is a masterpiece of printing: both text and plates are printed on excellent 
paper; the typeface was designed by the well-known Bruce Rogers after the 
fifteenth-century font of Nicholas Jenson. 

Ancient Italy is a serious attempt to study the interrelationship between 
Roman and non-Roman art; in a popular sense it is an answer to the ques- 
tion, How original was the Roman artistic achievement? But the answer as 
given by Dr. Richter is hardly an easy one, for she knows the field too well 
to oversimplify, and her book is an attempt to portray Roman art in its 
peculiar, individual concreteness, set within the environment of Hellenistic, 
Etruscan and Italic creative activity. By means of a running commentary on 
the extant objets dart, Miss Richter shows how the separate artistic contri- 
butions of the many different peoples of Italy were being welded together, 
until, with the ascendancy of Rome in the third and second centuries B.c., 
Italy became permeated with an “international Greek style” which would 
dominate until imperial times. It was this local Italic evolution which pro- 
duced Roman art, such as it was; and this involved the imaginations of the 
people who commissioned the work as well as the limitations of the mate- 
rials (limestone, etc.) available to the local artist. Thus Miss Richter follows 
no easily stated theory of Greek, Etruscan or even Egyptian influence to 
account for the new, peculiar qualities of Roman art. Granting the Helleniza- 
tion of Italic and Etruscan art, and admitting that most of Rome’s artists 
in the Republican period were Greeks (or Orientals trained by Greeks), 
she would seem to come to the following view: Roman “originality,” meager 
though it might be, arose from the adaptation which Greek artists, working 
in Italy, had to make in their new environment as well as to comply with 
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the demands of their Roman patrons. This originality of treatment lay 
chiefly (1) in an emphasis on realistic portraiture in funeral monuments, 
house-paintings, honorific busts and the like, and (2) in a new feeling for 
space and compositional unity particularly in relief work (e.g., in the great 
extant Altars, the fine sarcophagi and the later commemorative monuments 
using the scroll or map-technique). Miss Richter stresses the fact that Roman 
art developed “in direct continuity with the preceding Hellenistic age. There 
was not only a vague influence of preceding styles, but continuity of artists. 
. . . The period in which they lived, their surroundings, and above all their 
patrons are also potent factors” (p. 103). For the Romans, even when they 
had not the artistic power to express what they wished, could always find 
Greek artists who would achieve what they demanded. 

This, then, is the burden of Miss Richter’s penetrating volume. Though 
she has, of course, relied on the work of previous scholars, her conclusions 
bear the stamp of her own genius. An additional contribution is her study 
of the mechanical reproduction of statues in the ancient world by means of 
the pointing process (Appendix, pp. 105-111). The discovery of the “copy- 
ing machine” about the year 100 B.c., though it may be deemed unfortunate, 
was perhaps inevitable; in any case, it became the means whereby Greek art 
could be more widely appreciated and the creative insights of long-dead 
artists could be preserved for posterity. In her reconstruction of the tech- 
nique employed, she draws to a large extent on modern methods of copying; 
she connects the ancient method, with good probability, with the sculptors 
Pasiteles and Arcesilaus who worked during the first century B.C. 

A section of the book which will be of interest to all students of European 
art is the discussion of Greco-Roman painting. By marking photographs of 
some of the ancient paintings with guide-lines, Miss Richter clearly demon- 
strates that Greco-Roman artists had not yet developed a complete theory 
of linear perspective. Individual objects in a painting show a certain amount 
of depth; but the artists had not yet learned the trick of painting the entire 
scene as the eye sees it, that is, by making all “parallel” receding lines con- 
verge on one point. Thus she shows how each disparate object in ancient 
paintings has a “vanishing point” of its own; and this creates the distorted, 
disjointed impression we get when we examine some of the Pompeian land- 
scape pictures. Backgrounds and foregrounds are often difficult to separate; 
people seem all the same size (though children, slaves, votaries, etc., are 
often painted as miniature adults); and the difficulty is further aggravated 
by the lack of any attempt to paint with a single light source. Experiments 
along these lines—which have given such a definite stamp to Western art— 
were to be fruitfully undertaken only by artists like Leonardo, Piero della 
Francesca and others. 

Miss Richter’s analysis of the painter’s working-methods is extremely 
acute; and in addition to pointing out Roman originality, she gives very 
detailed evidence of their practice of copying, often from current Greek 
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pattern-books as well as from other works of art. I should like to have seen 
a fuller study of the techniques of individual painters and local schools, in 
so far as we can study the material from Pompeii and Herculaneum. It is 
my feeling that much more can be done to identify the work of individual 
ateliers, as for example, the “Jewish-caricature atelier” which produced the 
grotesque Judgment of Solomon, Jonah and the Whale and perhaps the 
Pygmies’ Hunt (all from Pompeii and now in the Museo Nazionale, Naples) ; 
likewise, the Imperial Villa painter of Pompeii was perhaps responsible for 
the Triumphant Theseus from the Basilica of Herculaneum. But this would 
be perhaps to ask too much of a book that is already full of good things. 
Miss Richter and the University of Michigan Press deserve the highest praise 
for Ancient Italy. Its conclusions are of the utmost importance not only 
for ancient historians but also for all students of European art and culture. 
For the picture Miss Richter gives us of the evolution of Roman painting 
and sculpture is a clear indication of how utterly complex and full of apparent 
contradictories the reality must have been, and it is a warning to all who 
would simplify and schematize the history of cultural development. In short, 
there is no finer book on the subject in English. 
Bellarmine College. Hersert Musvuri1o, S.J. 


AESTHETICS AND Criticism. By Harold Osborne. New York: The Philo- 
sophical Library. Pp. vii, 341. $6.00. 

Aesthetics and Criticism is an attempt to clear the ground for the advance- 
ment of a sound theory of aesthetic which Mr. Osborne considers necessary 
to the critic. The objective critic says not “I like this”—a statement “purely 
autobiographical”—but “This is good” (pp. 2, 3), and if he knows aesthetics, 
he can tell why it is so. All man-made artifacts are not “works of art,” and 
all works of art are not equally “good.” The good ones have “some property 
in virtue of which they are meet objects of aesthetic appreciation” and are 
judged good in proportion as they have this property (pp. 18, 22). 
The “property,” whatever it may be, which renders an object a real work 
of art, is its beauty, and a person’s assessment of it “can be tested by other 
persons in their direct perceptual commerce with the object” (p. 22). In other 
words, it is available to objective criticism. The aesthetics indispensable to 
the critic “is concerned logically to elucidate the notion of beauty as the 
distinguishing feature of works of art and to propound the valid principles 
which underlie all aesthetic judgments” (p. 24). 

Mr. Osborne recognizes that any sensitive reader or lover of the arts keenly 
experiences the beauty of an object, but this is not yet judgment: “a judg- 
ment is not, and cannot be, the voicing of an immediate experience of 
appreciation; it is a later, reflective comment upon experience” (p. 33). Nor 
does he deny that “every moment of lived experience is unique and com- 
pletely individual” and that “immediate conviction” of the aesthetic value 
“cannot be demonstrated by argument” (pp. 37, 21). But there are 
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theoretical norms which are discovered to be implied by these experiences, 
and Mr. Osborne considers theory built upon them both possible and service- 
able (pp. 31-2). He has the support of similar pronouncements of other 
authors whom he has read widely and well, as frequent allusions in his text 
and footnotes testify. 

Of course, he is haunted by opposing opinions, and he first engages himself 
with the task of identifying and contradicting them for six chapters, not get- 
ting to a positive statement of the nature of beauty until the important Chap- 
ter Nine. However, those earlier chapters, explaining and refuting opinions 
of “art as semantic,” “art as truth,” “beauty as expression,” and “transcen- 
dentalism” effectually strengthen the general argument, being lucid and con- 
vincing expositions of what works of art are not. 

The author’s competence is in the realm of aesthetics rather than in that of 
history or of literary theory where he is manifestly less experienced. The 
third chapter, entitled “Illusion,” and the sixth, “Hieratic Hedonism”—both 
commenting on ancient aesthetic—are deplorably casual, and the tenth, “The 
Anatomy of Literature,” sometimes betrays unripeness in knowledge of 
literary matters. The Appendix confirms this impression. 

Fortunately, these insufficiencies do not lessen the efficacy of the book’s 
sane central argument, by which Mr. Osborne requires of the objective 
critic, whose function is to evaluate a work of art, a knowledge of aesthetics, 
since the aesthetic value is the primary value of such works, exposes unsatis- 
factory notions of modern critics about what distinguishes the “work of art” 
from other artifacts, and proposes his concept of “Beauty in Configura- 
tion.” 

“Configuration” is the essence of artistic excellence (p. 220), a “configura- 
tion which is known as ‘organic unity’,” an “intensive manifold” as Hulme 
called it, “apprehended ‘synoptically’” at a moment of more than normal 
awareness (p. 228). The best organization of the work of art is “compact” 
and hence “intrinsically definite” so that a change made in any part involves 
the whole. All works of art, obviously, do not “achieve the same compact- 
ness of organization” (p. 237). 

Mr. Osborne is conservative in his claims. For instance, he says only that 
“organizational compactness is a large part, if not the whole, of what we mean 
by beauty” (p. 238). Again, although he says “a beautiful work of art is 
a configuration such that its constituents could not have existed except as 
parts of precisely that whole of which they were in fact parts” (p. 240) ; 
nevertheless, he is far from considering the aesthetic object oversusceptible 
to the slightest change. He shows that a structure with a “high degree of 
organic unity acquires’a stability which renders it unusually resistant to 
changes” (p. 241); he also allows that “works of art can be changed for 
the better” (p. 243). 

My judgment of Mr. Osborne’s theory of configuration is favorable. He 
demonstrates its validity by recourse to specific phenomena of common 
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experience, incidentally making acute observations about the “interaction’ 
of parts of an artistic work, and the interpenetration of the form and the 
responding mind in the act of “synoptic” apprehension. Particularly credit- 
able, it seems to me, is the lucidity of his explanation; also the accuracy 
by which he claims enough and yet not too much for his idea. I am inclined 
to agree that what he is calling “organizational compactness” is indeed “a 
large part... of... beauty” although I am strongly of the opinion that 
it is not “the whole.” 

There are other distinctive merits in this book also, which lack of space 
prohibits me from treating. It is quite a rich source of common-sense pro- 
nouncements about the function of criticism, the relation of works of art to 
utility, and modern theories of the arts, by a man evidently of trained mind, 
able to make distinctions and usually very much alive. 

College of Mt. St. Vincent. SisteR Mary FRANCcIs. 


CREATION AND Discovery. By Eliseo Vivas. New York: Noonday Press. Pp. 

xiv, 306. $5.00. 

Fifteen of the seventeen essays included in this discriminately arranged 
collection have been previously published sometime in the last twenty-five 
years. Eliseo Vivas performs a valuable service by bringing together for 
our sustained examination the principles, theoretical and practical, which 
have guided him in his effort through an aesthetic discussion mainly of 
literature to clarify the respective roles in our culture of the artist and of the 
critic of art. By and large the collection manifests an unusual coherence of 
normative principles and critical decisions. Concerned, indeed with reason 
enough troubled at times, to defend the autonomy of the artist and of the 
“intransitive attention” without which one is certain to miss the embodied 
meaning of art, Vivas seldom speaks without a deep concern for “the ethical 
structure” and purposive organization of human values, through which, as 
he says, “man makes himself into a human being.” 

Mostly this book is an exposition of theoretical and critical principle. 
The aesthetic discussion is preceded, however, by four perceptive and illu- 
minating essays in “practical criticism.” Vivas has no difficulty in showing 
in the first essay that Dreiser’s “dramatic picture of society and of morality 
does not corroborate the philosophic theories which he has put forth.” 
Dreiser’s individualistic mechanism is incapable of significant dramatic pre- 
sentation, and Vivas does well to call attention to its meaninglessness as an 
expression of Dreiser’s vision of life. The second essay examines William 
James’s ironic failure either to recognize or grasp the dramatic embodiment of 
his own theories of subjective apprehension in his brother Henry’s later novels. 
In the third essay Vivas describes the artistic and philosophic impasse in 
which Kafka was trapped in his empirical efforts, out of the anguish of his 
doubt, to find a dramatic formula adequate to express his uncertainty about 
the transcending factors in human existence. In the fourth of the prefatory 
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essays, Vivas discusses the two dimensions of reality, psychological and meta- 
physical, in Dostoevsky’s The Brothers Karamazov, and focuses on the 
dynamic conflict set up in the novel between “life” and “reason,” a conflict 
which Dostoevsky’s honest appraisal of the seeming irrationalities of existence 
compelled him, not without an heroic faith, to undertake to resolve. The sym- 
bolic realism achieved in the effort suggests the possibility of a genuinely 
Christian tragedy, and the reader may perhaps regret that Vivas (who seems 
to recognize this possibility) does not carry his analysis one step further to 
bring out what implications there may be for confronting existence with a 
symbolic attitude at the same time Christian and tragic. 

Vivas’ exploration of the major problems of modern aesthetics and 
literary theory ranges from an initial effort to define both the poem and the 
aesthetic experience to a diversified critique in clarification and criticism of 
several recent approaches either to the creative or to the critical act: for exam- 
ple, T. S. Eliot’s objective correlative, and the central aesthetic theses of Rich- 
ards, Dewey, Jordan, and Tate. So far as these approaches involve salvaging 
some version of a theory of “imitation,” a “representational” view of art, 
Vivas has little patience. 

As his title suggests, Vivas purposes to defend a theory of poetry which 
includes the two seemingly paradoxical factors of creativeness and discovery : 
the poet’s mind is intuitively constitutive of the world, though the world 
must first truly be “there.” As Vivas views the paradox, the poet’s discovery 
of the world would seem essentially to be a right reading of its symbols, and 
a clearer ordering of their meanings so that other men can see in context 
what had previously been no more than “a mere idiosyncratic phantasma- 
goria,” a “solipsistic egocentricity” of the mind. 

In spite of the promise of the four initial essays, there is relatively little 
sustained literary illustration as the book proceeds. Vivas appears to recog- 
nize that genetic accounts of poetry, including his own (for it is in that 
orbit that many of the essays revolve in spite of his disclaimer), can hardly 
invite more than a provisional, quasi-relativistic assent. In the later essays 
he turns his attention to a cogently argued distinction in principle between his 
own theory of “creative discovery” and various other accounts of the poetic 
process, such as I, A. Richards’ substitution of subjective phenomena for the 
poetic object, and John Dewey’s confusion of the self and the object in a 
kind of neutral and neural euphoria of poetic enjoyment. The negative 
critique is almost always convincing, but Vivas introduces puzzling meta- 
phors into his own positive expression which for all their liveliness hardly 
give direction to the drift of his argument. How, for example, are we to 
understand his statement that in reading a poem or in looking at the object 
of art, “We have good evidence that the complete disappearance of the self 
occasionally does occur”? Eager too as Vivas is to avoid “the confusions of 
the cultural relativist,” it is not altogether clear in the light of his own 
genetic premises how there would be “an enormous clarification in the prac- 
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tice of criticism” if “the critic confined himself only to the objects and situ- 
ations coramunicated by the poem.” Reservations of this sort are probably 
not just to a work whose composition extended over a quarter of a century 
and which comes to grips in such an eminently fair and authoritative way 
with the most complex critical concerns of our critically minded age. 
Canisius College. Witt T. Noon, S.J. 


LITERATURE 


PinDAR AND AEscHyLus. By J. H. Finley, Jr. (“Martin Classical Lectures,” 
Volume XIV.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press (for Oberlin 
College). Pp. 397. $4.50. 

This volume, the most recent publication in Oberlin College’s distinguished 
classical series, will interest everybody who is interested in Greek literature. 
Since the quotations are all translated, and the interpretation rarely involves 
the Greek text directly, the book is open to students of literature who are 
not Hellenists. But let nobody suppose that this measure of compromise 
betokens a book designed for the dilettante reader. Professor Finley has 
made it his aim to interpret the very essence of the poetic outlook and man- 
ner of these two great exemplars of an age of transition, and has pursued 
his goal with an uncompromising intensity that demands close reading. As 
an essay and a reflection on the place and meaning of literature at a crucial 
period in Greek and hence Western history, the book is challenging and 
valuable. 

The subject of the book implies three tasks: to discuss the poetry of 
Pindar and of Aeschylus in turn, and to show the differences and likenesses 
between these two great creative artists. The exposition of the poetry quite 
naturally occupies most space, but it is clearly the confrontation of the two 
poets that the author feels to be his main purpose and it is this aspect of the 
book that is most successful. 

Both these poets of transition are poets of metaphor, in contrast to Homer, 
the poet of simile; and this difference, Finley shows, is a profound one, 
because the poet of metaphor “feels in the mind a great unifying power which 
brings things together,” in contrast to the separative and objective effect of the 
language of simile. (The interesting question, where earlier Greek lyric fits 
into this contrastive scheme, is not raised.) Both poets, too, are symbolists, 
and Finley is clear about what he means by symbolism as distinct from 
imagery: “The main function (of images) is toward the object. The empha- 
sis of symbols is more intellectual. Though they do not break the sensory 
bond with life but express the mind’s categories through the involvement 
of the senses, they yet chiefly convey meaning and significance.” To Finley, 
symbolism is thus quite different from what it is in Gilbert Norwood’s 
Pindar. Norwood saw chiefly the imagist, sensuous quality of Pindar’s 
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poetry; Finley’s attention is on meaning, and if he fails to convey the deep 
feeling for the sheer beauty of Pindar’s art that marks Norwood’s book, his 
broader concept of symbolism does fuller justice to Pindar’s mind. 

If the two poets are alike in their metaphorical and symbolic outlook and 
style, and in their feeling for an ultimate divine harmony, there are differ- 
ences between them almost as essential. Or perhaps it is one great difference 
with many facets. Pindar is concerned with “absolute being, a state which 
he feels men rise to in great moments and which alone sheds meaning on 
life.” Aeschylus is concerned with evolution, time, change, conflict and its 
resolution. “His thought expresses itself in a line; Pindar’s in a point.” 
Even in their symbolism there are significant differences: Pindar is more 
purely the symbolist, Aeschylus closer to the conceptual thought that led 
to philosophy and prose. 

More space is devoted to Pindar than to Aeschylus. After grouping the 
poems according to three stages in Pindar’s career, Finley rejects the chrono- 
logical approach and instead groups the poems under the themes of Vicissi- 
tude, Harmony, Attainment, and Essence, though within these headings he 
proceeds for the most part chronologically. In my opinion it would have 
been better to keep to the chronological scheme altogether, in spite of its 
uncertainties. For the themes, though they express very well the spirit of 
certain odes (Harmony: Olympian 14 and Pythian 1; Vicissitude: Olympians 
2 and 7). are on the whole artificial divisions, tending to suggest arbitrary 
limits to the spirit and meaning of a poem. 

Finley is always more concerned with the basic outlook of the poet than 
with the concrete examples of his art. Thus his general explanation of the 
meaning of the heroic myths to which Pindar turns, as if homeward, is 
excellent: the hero stands between the world of the victor and the world of 
divinity, partaking of both and, through his metaphorical representation of 
the victor’s greatness, giving men “a hold on the world of pure being.” But 
little attention is given to external poetic form. Meter is not mentioned, the 
structure of the odes is little discussed, and many odes get only passing notice 
or none at all. 

Aeschylean drama is seen as the resolution of conflicts through “creative 
time” and “redemptive reason.” Numerous basic conflicts are perceived in 
the plays: betwen Olympian and chthonic, light and dark, male and female, 
the restless self-assertion and ambition of the individual and the sense of 
commitment, place, and rest implied by the community. In the Suppliants, 
for example, a conflict between “placelessness and place” is resolved only at 
the (lost) end of the trilogy when Hypermnestra provides the “female quali- 
ties of commitment and love” by refusing to murder Lynceus. Even more 
than in the chapters on Pindar the author concerns himself with general 
principles of outlook and uses the plays more as material for generaliza- 
tion than as objects of study for their own sake. 

Sometimes the extreme abstractness of approach leads to statements that, 
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tested by concrete application, have a faintly ridiculous aspect. To describe 
Clytemnestra in Agamemnon as representing “the female will to home and 
place” is distinctly odd, even though in terms of the abstract conflicts which 
Finley emphasizes there is truth in the statement. It is dangerous to treat 
characters of drama so abstractly. There is less risk in the Pindaric per- 
sons, because they are less fully realized. Yet the same problem can arise. 
When Finley refers to the “silent inwardness” of Cyrene in Pythian 9, one 
feeds a decided incongruity: when Apollo came upon the nymph she was 
wrestling with a lion, an activity neither inward nor likely to be silent. Such 
incongruities are the result of the high degree of abstraction with which 
Finley studies the poetry; and it would be unfair not to conclude by point- 
ing out that even when specific application gives strange results, the general- 
ization may provide an important insight into Aeschylean or Pindaric poetry. 
Cornell University. G. M. Kirkwoop. 


Tue Last Essays or Georces Bernanos. Translated by Joan and Barry 

Ulanoy. Chicago: Henry Regnery Company. Pp. vi, 263. $4.50. 

The argument common to the five lectures (dating from 1946-47) which 
make up this book may be summarized as follows. The de-Christianization or 
de-spiritualization of man, coinciding with the Industrial Revolution, has led 
to an age dominated, whether in Marxist or in capitalist societies, by increas: 
ingly centralized states having the technological means to deprive men of 
their liberty and destroy completely their already weakened moral reflexes. 
The ultimate terror will be a single State, a Corporation-God, exercising total 
and absolute tyranny over men, who will have been finally reduced to ma 
chines. France, which did not wish this materialistic. paradise and is in no 
way responsible for making it possible, must shun technological “progress” 
and the conquest of markets, and, despite pressure from Russia, Germany, 
and the United States (this last, the Rome or Mecca of the new faith), must 
fulfill her sacred mission of preserving spiritual values—truth, liberty, uni- 
versal brotherhood, in short her ideal of the “reasonable and free man”—in 
a world organized against them. Members alike of the Visible and of the 
Invisible Church that is French culture (these are the author’s own terms) 
must keep this spiritual light burning. Above all, there must be saints, to 
maintain the interior life “without which humanity must debase itself to the 
point of extinction.” 

It is obviously a very debatable thesis. There is much that is true, elo- 
quently, terrifyingly true, in the author’s diagnosis of the ills of our time. 
He knows our devaluation of man, our indifference to truth and falsehood, 
our submission to mass thinking and conformity, our “monstrously over- 
developed practical intelligence,” our joyless materialism fraught with anx- 
iety. But what he says of causes and remedies is weak. Nowhere does he 
attempt to answer the really important question of why de-Christianization 
took place to begin with. He seems, despite sensible nuances in his argument, 
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to be blaming all the evils on machines and running away from their chal- 
lenge. Weakest of all is his picture (it recalls the diabolical melodrama in 
some of his stories) of France as the pure maiden, alone true to spiritual 
values, resisting corruption by English cotton manufacturers, Russian Marx- 
ists, German collectivists, and of course American industrialists. He sneers, 
and correctly so, at right-wing French nationalists, and “salesmen” of French 
perfume and literary prestige; but he destroys much of the validity of his 
own defense of real French virtues (which we love and badly need) by a 
more subtle form of nationalism, the cult of French “spirituality.” We detect 
pharisaism in this argument, also perhaps an inferiority complex before the 
technological achievements of others, and certainly a serious historical error: 
he fails entirely to point out that the French eighteenth century contributed 
its share to modern materialism and the cult of “progress.” Voltaire and 
D’Holbach are as French as Saint-Louis and Péguy. But it is easier to blame 
all on “foreign ideologies,” especially American. It is a crude anti-Ameri- 
canism we get from Bernanos, not the enlightened criticism we need. 

These essays reveal some of Bernanos’ most serious faults: his verbosity 
and slickness, his superficiality, the boastful pride of his anti-intellectualism, 
his attitudinizing as a simple prophet (“a poor writer like me”) uncon- 
taminated by literary salons (there are amusing sideswipes at Mauriac, 
Claudel, Maritain, and “literary converts”). On the whole, however, despite 
a certain repetitiousness, it is a readable, indeed a provoking book, presented 
in a competent translation. One cannot quarrel with the timeliness of its 
warning against “the bestial servitude of the totalitarian ant-hill” into which 
much of the world has fallen and so much of it is imperceptibly drifting. 

Fordham University. Ricuarp M. CHADBOURNE. 


TRANSATLANTIC Micration. The Contemporary American Novel in France. 
By Thelma M. Smith and Ward L. Miner. Durham, N. C.: Duke Univer- 
sity Press. Pp. ix, 264. $3.00. 

The subject of this work is of more than usual interest: the powerful influ- 
ence of the American novel in France within the last twenty years, and espe- 
cially since World War II, or more precisely, the critical reception given to the 
five novelists known as les cing grands—Dos Passos, Hemingway, Faulkner, 
Steinbeck, and Caldwell (Erskine Caldwell, in case some American readers 
have forgotten him). Thanks to careful, extensive research in French 
periodicals and critical works, the authors have documented this subject 
pretty thoroughly. One can hardly quarrel with their impressive number of 
facts, figures, names, titles, and quotations; one might complain that it 
makes rather tiresome reading. Their bibliography of over fifty pages on 
general works, translations, and critical reviews and articles is certainly of 
great usefulness. About their method, however, it seems to me that one is 
justified in having grave doubts. Their most serious failing, in my opinion, 
is not their admittedly limited grasp of the French novel, although this 
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limitation may account for much that is superficial in Chapter V (“Influ- 
ences”) and in their scattered remarks on earlier French novelistic traditions 
(e.g., pp. 182-183). Where they seem to me most at fault is in their artifical 
separation of “quantitative” and “qualitative” approaches, not only in 
Chapter V but throughout most of the work. As in far too many disserta- 
tions, they amass the “facts” and abdicate to others the duty of interpreting 
them critically. They have indeed collected instructive, often amusing, facts 
and opinions; but they have failed to sift them, to arrange them in readable, 
meaningful form, to evaluate them critically, and to draw (dégager is the 
French term for such an activity) some kind of conclusions, however tenta- 
tive, of their own. Their work is in fact not so much a book as a catalogue, 
a compilation, an extended bibliography. 

No one expects an author to answer all the questions he raises, but the 
authors of this work raise far too many unanswered questions and also 
leave far too many questionable views uncommented upon. Nowhere, for 
example, do they make it clear (although they hint at it, as they hint at a 
number of things) why it is these five novelists and not others, not Thomas 
Wolfe or James Farrell or F. Scott Fitzgerald or others, who have made such 
an impression on the French. It is not enough to say that Willa Cather 
and Ellen Glasgow are “understandably ignored” in France and that their 
type of “realism” has no appeal (p. 34). Why? Good, bad, and indifferent 
French critical judgments of the American novel pass by, the penetrating 
ones indiscriminately thrown in with the preposterous, but nowhere do the 
authors attempt to sum up this mass of opinion, at least in its main outlines, 
or to assess it, to add their own light to some of the problems it raises—the 
supposed affinity between the American novel, especially Faulkner, and Greek 
tragedy, the question of “puritanism,” the supposed contradiction between 
American everyday “optimism” and novelistic “pessimism,” the problems of 
Caldwell’s stature and the deification of Faulkner. So remote are the authors 
from suggesting their own views that it is sometimes hard to tell whether 
an opinion they tabulate belongs to them or to a critic they have just quoted 
—and this brings me to the matter of form. 

The authors have made an effort to be readable, and their opening chapter 
is sprightly. But compilations of this kind are hard to get through (Chapter 
IV, “Reactions,” “Georges Charensol compared Hemingway’s For Whom the 
Bell Tolls . . .,” “Jacques Lemarchand called American literature . . .,” 
“Alfred Rosmer talked mainly about . . .,” “On January 17 Albert Camus... 
had his say,” “Rogers Caillois spoke . . .,” “André Bay called . . .,” etc.). Too 
often the style is flat, awkward, or careless (p. 65, “Both paint immobile 
creatures . . . rolling mechanically down the same slope”; p. 81, “Some 
critics expound at great length to show . . .”). Sometimes it is grammatically 
incorrect: p. 37, “Sales of these books is spectacular”; p. 60, “a tribute to 
the high esteem he is held in France”; p. 130, “Thus is explained the kind 
of books Faulkner writes and the difficulty that the reader has with them”; 
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p- 137, “uncontestably”; p. 151, “refound” (apparently as a translation of 
retrouver into the English perfect); p. 187, “Why is American life so 
optimistic and American novels so pessimistic?” Too many errors in 
French have slipped by: p. 30 “Collette,” throughout, “Drieu la Rochélle,” 
pp. 74, 130, “Poésie,” p. 118, Pourquoi ces betes sont-elles sauvage?, p. 
173, Diable du corps, p. 181, “livre du poche,” pp. 181, 188, “Série noire.” 
The translations of French quotations are by no means always smooth. 

To conclude, the authors, out of laborious and painstaking research, have 
provided some of the data one would need in order to compose a study of 
the American novel in France; all the more pity; then, that they failed to 
shape this material into a more readable and conclusive study of their own, 
marked by their critical presence. 

Fordham University. RicHarp M. CHADBOURNE. 


HisTorreE LITTERAIRE DE L’AMERIQUE FRANCAISE. By Auguste Viatte. Quebec: 
Presses Universitaires Laval; Paris: Presses Universitaires. Pp. 545. 
Professor Viatte has presented an entirely new and impressive picture of 

the vicissitudes of the French tongue in America, that is, in Canada, Louisi- 

ana, New England, Haiti and the Lesser Antilles. To be more precise, it is 
really a literary history rather than a history of literature that he has so 
superbly written. Much of his presentation is concerned with the conditions 
in which literature attempted to rise. He has had to deal with the develop- 
ment of the press, with works of no literary value but clumsy and often 
abortive trials, with political currents, but all inextricably woven into the 
fabric which was to permit later the birth of dramas, novels, poems worthy 

of consideration, and even of some authentic masterpieces. Rarely has a 

critic been so thoroughly prepared for such a huge undertaking; and rarely 

has a work come to completion after such a lengthy and careful maturation. 

For some fifteen years Auguste Viatte was a professor at Laval University 
in Quebec, where he exercised a profound and lasting influence. Even after 
he accepted a chair at the University of Nancy, he remained in constant 
contact with America, returning here frequently (he was visiting professor in 
the Department of Romance Languages at Fordham during the summer of 

1949), spending his summers in Louisiana and Haiti. The task he under- 

took was distinctly overpowering, not only for its scope, since it encom- 

passed four or five centuries and linguistic communities scattered over an 
entire continent, but also on account of other difficulties peculiar to that 
investigation. I am thinking particularly of the problems in locating material 
which frequently was not at all in the places where one would have expected 
it to be; of the mutilation of many collections, and of the complete disap- 
pearance of others. But there was still another, much more delicate and 
vexing problem. Linguistic minorities are traditionally chauvinistic about 
their literary or would-be literary achievements. Canadian critics especially 
have often in the past shared a complete and apparently invincible illusion 
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about the value of their own productions. It was difficult to write about 
Canadian works with sympathy and yet with justice, without offending raw 
sensibilities and yet without betraying the duties of a judicious and exacting 
criticism. Professor Viatte has surmounted all these obstacles with an 
admirable tenacity and prudence so that his impressive work emerges as a 
well-balanced, complete, wise and fair appreciation of a literature which has 
lacked, among other things, precisely this objective quality of self-appraisal 
and the help of a vigilant, enlightened, and constant critique. 

He has solved likewise huge problems of organization. His work, in less 
skilled hands, could well have been a hodge-podge of innumerable facts, of 
names, of titles, few of them particularly significant. But as a result of a 
happy distribution of the material, which follows roughly a chronological 
progression without the dryness of a simple and uninspiring sequence of 
dates, the book appears rather as an unfolding of tableaux, perfectly char- 
acterized and distinguished by revealing titles. Thus we have, for instance, 
“The Spirit of 1830,” “A Period of Regression,” “The Literary Awakening 
of 1900.” That method also could have been overdone and it might be 
dangerous to present an ertire period under the same dominant coloration 
or inspiration for the sake of the picturesque. Upon examination, however, 
we find these characterizations to be quite accurate, because that type of 
literature, dominated as it is by social conditions, is seldom individualistic 
and also because M. Viatte does not hide the occasional antinomies which con- 
trast with but do not invalidate the picture. 

It is manifestly impossible to give a detailed account of the contents 
of this book and only the possession of a science in that highly specialized 
field equal to that of M. Viatte would qualify anyone to submit it to a 
critical appraisal. Only some general considerations are in order here. Pro- 
fessor Viatte has, curiously, discovered in these widely scattered literatures 
some common traits in spite of the fact that they developed without visible 
communication with one another. The cause is probably to be found in the 
similar conditions to which they were subjected: the indifference of the pub- 
lic, the nonexistence of editors, an exasperated nationalism combined some- 
how with an often ill-advised imitation of French literature. Then there 
were some conditions peculiar to different habitats: the influence of the clergy 
in Canada, free-thinking and anticlericalism in Louisiana, the deep roots of 
Haitian literature in the tribes and mores of Africa. 

This book is really a milestone. Within its framework it should stimulate 
the curiosity and interest of researchers, and stimulate further discoveries in 
such a fertile field. M. Viatte will preserve the would-be critic or historian 
from many pitfalls. He will lead him away from all the dead works which 
are strewn over long periods, and which, having been used by Professor 
Viatte to reconstitute a necessary background of fruitless attempts, need not 
be resuscitated any more. Their interest, strictly historical, has been ex- 
hausted. On the other hand, Professor Viatte points out the works of lasting 
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value, not necessarily the most popular, which could profitably be submitted 
to further investigation. The book under review is not, then, a conclusion 
but rather a new point of departure for studies which will not in the least 
invalidate his findings but extend them and elaborate them. For this is really, 
for all practical purposes, a new field that Professor Viatte has opened and 
only new workers are wanted to till it. 

Fordham University. FERNAND VIAL. 


Tue Cycte or American Literature. An Essay in Historical Criticism. 
By Robert E. Spiller. New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. xv, 318. 
$4.75. 

“There seems now to be little doubt in the minds of critics at home and 
abroad that the United States has produced, during the twentieth century, 
a distinctive literature, worthy to take its place with the great literatures of 
other times and other peoples.” Thus Professor Robert E. Spiller begins his 
recently published essay in historical criticism, The Cycle of American Litera- 
ture. Yet he finds this achievement “has not been clearly defined or under- 
stood, because literary historians have failed to comprehend it as an organic 
whole.” Submitting this opinion, he undertakes to explain the “second 
American renaissance” as the product of a long tradition and a unified cul- 
ture. This is but one objective. In a larger sense he attempts to reveal the 
underlying unity, which he believes is “firmly defined,” in our entire national 
literature. This task of course is freighted with manifold difficulties: for ex- 
ample, America does not have an independent linguistic tradition, its 
literature must be necessarily incomplete, and it is partly dependent on older 
and stronger cultures. 

In order to obtain a singleness of view, Mr. Spiller adopts an organic or 
cyclic theory. From the vantage point of mid-twentieth century, just follow- 
ing a period of great literary achievement, he believes he sees a pattern of 
development beginning with colonial letters home, these followed by a debate 
of values, a period of imitation, a climax of original expression, and finally 
a return to the sources. Within the single organic movement are two second- 
ary cycles: the first of these is the romanticism which grew to maturity in 
the seaboard area in the 1840’s and 50’s, and the second is the realism which 
developed from the conquest of the whole continent. Both, he maintains, 
contain similar themes and values, such as faith in common men, a mixture 
of naive idealism and crude materialism, a preoccupation with moral ques- 
tions, and so on. 

Generally speaking, there is little in this view to invite complaint. As a 
rule, the achievements of authors of either “renaissance” can in large part 
be understood if one considers the American ideas and traditions of their 
times. But one must also remember that several of our most significant 
artists, for example, James and Eliot, probably owe their greatest debts for 
instruction and inspiration to foreign traditions. While their work of course 
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has recognizable American attitudes and may therefore be described reveal- 
ingly in a scheme of a unified national culture, this kind of criticism wil 
not, needless to say, tell all or even perhaps the most important things. 

In addition to seeking a pattern of unity in order to explain America’s 
literary achievements, Mr, Spiller also seeks to appraise other interpretations 
of them. He tries to set men right who conceive of our literature as frag- 
mentary or unified by only a single social or political theory and who still, 
by the way, sell their literary histories “by the thousands.” While there are 
doubtless many people who think in one of these ways, surely most con- 
temporary observers believe, as Mr. Spiller himself does, that American litera- 
ture is essentially of one fabric. Several important studies of this genera- 
tion, beginning with F. O. Matthiessen’s American Renaissance, have the 
revealing of the whole or a part of this unity as their object. It would seem 
therefore that Mr. Spiller has more company than he realizes. 

Hence his book is an excellent reflection of a great deal of critical opinion 
of the past fifteen years or so. It is entitled to such words as judicious, 
generally balanced, and often revealing. While his views are not always 
new, they can and will be recognized as ones accepted only after the most 
thoughtful consideration. His many years of study and teaching are mir- 
rored in all he says. His volume is a remarkable survey of three hundred 
and fifty years in less than that number of pages and is one accomplished 
without real sacrifice or sketchiness. Another outstanding virtue of this book 
is to be seen in the admirable analyses of certain writers, especially of Poe, 


Dickinson, and Henry Adams, who have often proved the despair of literary 
historians who desire to find unity in American letters. 
Stevens Institute of Technology. STEPHEN J. HASELTON. 


Ten Centuries OF SPANISH Poetry. An Anthology in English Verse with 
Original Texts from the XIth Century to the Generation of 1898. Edited 
by Eleanor L. Turnbull. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. Pp. xv, 452. 
$5.00. 

In one volume, Miss Turnbull has presented very successfully a survey in 
English translation of the vast and impressive panorama of Spanish litera- 
ture from its origins in the Mozarabic songs of the eleventh century to the 
leading figures of the Generation of 1898. Appealing features of this book 
are the brief but stimulating remarks by the late Don Pedro Salinas to whom 
the entire work is dedicated, the original Spanish opposite the English rendi- 
tions, and an attractive format. 

The editor, highly qualified for this task by her previous translations of 
Salinas, Unamuno, and other contemporary Spanish poets, has arranged 
the selections within the following categories of Spanish literature: primitive 
epoch, fifteenth century, Renaissance, Baroque Period, Neo-Classicism, Ro- 
manticism, and the Generation of 1898. Furnishing excellent background 
material for the general reader, the introductions by Salinas and occasionally 
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Damaso Alonso provide information regarding the era under discussion, 
the author’s life, and his position in Spanish letters. Of primary importance 
is the fact that the broad patterns and concepts of Spanish literary develop- 
ment are stressed in these notes rather than names, dates, and works. For 
example, a profound appreciation of the medieval spirit is evident in the 
observations on the Middle Ages and the poets, Gonzalo de Berceo and 
Jorge Manrique. Although the Golden Age is rightly assigned the greatest 
number of pages in this anthology, an over-all view of the siglo de oro would 
have proved helpful. 

All the one hundred and fifty-six examples of Spanish poetry represent 
major illustrations of a particular epoch or writer. The inclusion of the 
jarchas (last stanzas) from the Mozarabic lyrics (muwashshahas) will ac- 
quaint the American public with this revolutionary literary find. Discovered 
in 1948, these muwashshahas with portions in Spanish, Arabic, and Hebrew 
antedate Provengal by almost a century and establish Spanish lyric poetry 
as the oldest in Europe. Miss Turnbull also demonstrates perceptive judg- 
ment in allotting generous space to those unique contributions of Spain to 
world literature: the romances, the cancioneros, and the mystic poets. Al- 
though the omission of Santa Teresa de Jesis is a disappointment, Fray 
Luis de Leén and San Juan de la Cruz receive gratifying attention in worthy 
translations. 

The English verses, generally accurate and beautiful, afford rich and varied 
reading in the art of translation. Besides her own striking renditions for 
many of the poems, Miss Turnbull utilizes masterly transcriptions by such 
distinguished Hispanists as Longfellow, Ticknor, Lord Byron, Masefield, Al- 
lison Peers, and Lockhart. Only in the case of Calderén is there a definite 
failure in the text; Segismundo’s immortal soliloquy, La vida es sueio— 
probably the most famous poetic excerpt in the Spanish language—is ex- 
pressed awkwardly in the Trench version. It is to be regretted that the 
editor did not make use of the MacCarthy interpretation or try her own 
capable hand at this masterpiece. 

These are small criticisms, of course, in an anthology of eminent scope 
and value. Miss Turnbull’s initial hope that “this volume may fill a real 
need and contribute to the understanding and friendship between the two 
countries” (p. vii) will undoubtedly be fulfilled. 

Le Moyne College. LAWRENCE H. KL ipse. 


Tuomas Mann. By J. M. Lindsay. Oxford: Basil Blackwell. Pp. v, 137. $3.90. 

The central purpose of J. M. Lindsay’s study of Thomas Mann is to trace 
the development of certain recurrent themes from Buddenbrooks through 
Mann’s last published work, Die Betrogne. The study is basically sound, 
and shows the results of a thorough and sympathetic reading of Mann’s 
writings. It offers a logical and integrated analysis, undisturbed by any im- 
plications which might point beyond the scope of what the author wants to 


say. 
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Mr. Lindsay lists what he considers the main themes to be found in 
Thomas Mann’s work, and structures his book accordingly, devoting a chapter 
to each theme. The theme treated in most detail is that of the Biirgertum and 
its changing significance in Mann’s thinking. “This indulgence towards the 
class of his origin develops into a healthy pride in its traditions as time 
passes.” And, “The artist is regarded as the apotheosis of the society which 
produced him, the person who demonstrates the gewisse geistige Tranzendenz 
of which German Biirgerlichkeit is capable.” Mr. Lindsay makes some in- 
teresting observations about the similarities between Mann’s principal char- 
acters, and shows that they develop progressively toward an affirmation of 
the artist-nature that Mann at first found inferior and questionable, in him- 
self as well. He also points out Mann’s affirmation of the Biirgerlichkeit as 
the supporting substratum, which makes artistic achievement possible. It 
resembles a fruit-bearing plant. Without the plant, the fruit is unthinkable; 
and the plant finds its consummation in the fruit. 

Mr. Lindsay is careful to emphasize the fundamental unity that pervades 
all of Mann’s works. He illustrates this by pointing out recurrence of the 
same themes as they reappear in different contexts. However, he might 
have gone further, and clarified the interaction of these themes among them- 
selves. Certainly he does not treat “the artist” and “sickness,” for example, 
as separate subjects. He states that they are related to each other. But 
this is more a statement of obvious fact than an explanation of that fact 
as Mann treats it. Mr. Lindsay seems to be more interested in the broaden- 
ing of Mann’s subject matter, in tracing the setting of these themes from 
the family in Buddenbrooks, to the larger scopes of politics, humanity, and 
art as they appear in The Magic Mountain, Joseph and His Brothers, and 
Doctor Faustus. One might well ask for an analysis of Mann’s conception 
of these “themes” as they function in their own archetypal context, abstracted 
from their literary setting. The development of recurrent “themes” is the 
dynamic side of the writer’s work seen as a whole. But perhaps this develop- 
ment would be brought into clearer relief if the relation of the themes to 
each other, the structural side, just what it is that recurs, were more thor- 
oughly probed. 

Mr. Lindsay devotes a separate chapter to Mann’s latest large work, 
Doctor Faustus. He uses it as a focal point from which to look back on 
the preceding works, setting them in their perspective within the context of 
the whole. The remarks about Zeitblom as a sympathetic characterization 
of the Birger are illuminating. The contrast of Leverkiihn with other 
portrayals of Faust yields some significant points. The question should be 
raised, however, just how much the devil gave to Leverkiihn in the pact, 
stressing both positive and negative factors. Mr. Lindsay feels that Lever- 
kiihn’s “unfeeling disposition” was acquired as a condition of the pact. This 
view overlooks the painstaking detail which Mann employed in depicting 
Leverkiihn as a startingly unchildlike, even inhuman child. Another question 
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not raised in this study, but certainly relevant to anyone interested in the 
Faust legend, is the ambiguous problem of what Leverkiihn actually received 
from the devil in the form of genius. He made the pact to escape the impasse 
of parody. Did the devil sell him heartfelt inspiration, or did he trick him 


and drive him only to more brilliant parody? 
Freiburg. Joan STAMBAUGH. 


Tue Dream or Success. A Study of the Modern American Imagination. 

By Kenneth S. Lynn. Boston: Atlantic-Little, Brown. Pp. 269. $4.00. 

This valuable and stimulating volume is less the history of the success idea 
than of its influence on the work of five novelists: Dreiser, London, Norris, 
Phillips and Herrick. The dream of success, found crystalline in the books 
of Horatio Alger, inexorably and inescapably shaped the work of these 
authors and ultimately defeated them. Mr. Lynn’s own success lies in his 
astute and graphic reinterpretation of these novelists, although much of the 
interest of the book goes beyond the limits he has defined. The general 
reader in the history of American thought will find as much to consider 
as the students of these particular writers. 

The success myth was essentially personal. As the author emphasizes: “In 
the fluid, mobile world of American society, a poor man was supposed to 
rise; not to do so was a sign of weakness, if not of immorality.” In the 
three decades after the Civil War, Alger’s heroes were most susceptible of 
imitation. As time fell away, grave discrepancies appeared between the ideal 
and its possibility of fulfillment. 

To Dreiser, poverty was, simply and explicitly, hell, although even at the 
top, heaven was uncertain. When individual success seemed closed by the 
crash of 1929, his career terminated in cloudy denunciations of the “com- 
mercial oligarchy” and an unconvincing mysticism. London also considered 
equality of opportunity the one political ideal, and his socialism included a 
contempt for the masses as extreme as the other elements of his career. Per- 
sonal achievement brought no solution, and London committed suicide while 
making sixty thousand a year. Norris’ attention was early engrossed in 
applying the success story to the sons of wealth. An effete generation must 
first assert virility, even if it had to be shanghaied to do so. However, mus- 
cularity solved no problem and it was easier to discover a villain—the cor- 
porate system—than a way out. Phillips’ hunt for a political Messiah to 
bring back individual opportunity usually ended at election; any constructive 
program escaped him. Herrick consciously repudiated the success ideal. Un- 
able to offer a purely spiritual incentive, he looked to World War I to purge 
America of selfishness. But the twenties were not the disinterested decade 
of his hopes, and his novelized autobiography closed in bitterness: “Money, 
possession, the will to dominate. . . . All was one inextricable weave, one vast 
nexus of squalor, in which the human spirit wallowed helpless. All!” 

Fordham University. EvizaBetH R. Isery. 
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Epmunp Burke, New York AceEnt. By Ross J. S. Hoffman. Philadelphia: 

American Philosophical Society. Pp. 632. $6.50. 

It is now seven years since the papers of Edmund Burke were made avail- 
able to scholars in England. Among the earliest discoveries was a manu- 
script volume containing drafts or copies of Burke’s letters to New York 
between 1771 and 1775 when he was serving as agent to the assembly of 
that colony. These letters were known only belatedly to the editors of the 
correspondence published in 1844; and most of them disappeared from 
scholarly view. Professor Hoffman now prints them—some ninety pages— 
with an informative and judicious introduction of about twice that length on 
Burke’s career in relation to this American agency. As agent Burke writes 
formally to the Committee of Correspondence, reporting infrequently, and 
not very methodically, the proceedings at Westminster concerning American 
trade and business, and his own activities on behalf of the colony. Paralleling 
these letters are more personal ones to James Delancey, often on the same 
topics; and the combination is especially illuminating. Moreover, these 
letters indicate Burke’s idea of the function of an agent, and recall his more 
famous pronouncements on the relation of a member of Parliament to his 
constituents. To New York, as to Bristol, he explains his lofty concept of 
representation, and resents any menial interpretation. The familiar touchi- 
ness and pride appear when he declares, in defiance of known fact, that the 
salary as agent is a matter of small importance to him. 

The second half of the book contains another, more extensive, collection of 
letters written by the Burkes to an Irish friend, Charles O'Hara, between 
1761 and 1776, and includes some of O’Hara’s letters in reply. Burke’s let- 
ters, now in Ireland, had been known only vaguely to an occasional scholar 
when the appearance of those from O’Hara among the Burke Papers 
prompted their rediscovery and publication. They are even more important 
than the smaller collection written to New York. Their peculiar interest lies 
in the revelation they afford of Burke’s activities and ideas during those 
years about which little has been known—the years of struggle to a career 
in public life and to a “refuge” in Parliament. There is first the attach- 
ment to Hamilton, then—and this is new—a brief connection with Charles 
Townshend in 1765, and finally the partnership with Rockingham. Step by 
step, though with some tantalizing gaps, the progress of the Burkes, “tagging 
at the heels of factions,” is revealed or hinted at to O'Hara, who is, as Wil- 
liam Burke writes, “the repositary of all our views, and hopes, and fears, 
of our passions and our feelings, of all that’s good or evil in us.” Edmund’s 
first speeches in Parliament; his private opinions on American and Irish 
affairs; his relation to Chatham, suddenly deteriorating with Chatham’s cold- 
ness in 1766; the preparation of “our creed,” the Present Discontents; the 
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discouragement of the early 1770’s, when Burke declared that if he had a 
second chance he would never meddle in politics; all this appears against 
the background of the family “fireside,” with the financial speculations of 
William Burke and the purchase of the estate at Beaconsfield. Even when 
they deal with public affairs the O’Hara letters are casual and intimate 
and unpolished: the Burke they reveal has not yet acquired the austerity of 
greatness in politics and literature. 

It is a tribute to the value of these letters that one wishes there were 
more of them. Especially in view of the forthcoming edition of Burke’s own 
letters it might have been more satisfactory to have printed both ends of 
these two correspondences, making them complete within their special limits. 
The letters from New York in the Burke Papers are not numerous and are 
almost unknown. Professor Hoffman does include a considerable number 
of O’Hara letters; and it is a pity not to have the rest, for O'Hara was 
no mean correspondent. (His description of Lord Charlemont’s decision to 
marry could hardly be bettered; and he had interesting views on commercial 
ind colonial policy as well as Irish politics.) The transcription of the let- 
ters is not precise: apart from inconsistencies in dealing with spelling, 
capitalization and proper names, a good many words are changed from the 
originals. (There are three such changes in the first six lines of a letter on 
page 262.) “Broad Sanctuary” is not a house (p. 513); and the “odd” letter 
on page 167 was misdated by previous editors. But these are small matters 
compared with the importance of Burke’s own letters and the two interesting 
and unfamiliar portraits, 

University of California. G. H. GuTtrince. 


JoHN CARROLL OF BaLtimore. Founder of the American Catholic Hierarchy. 
By Annabelle M. Melville. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. ix, 
338. $4.50. 

Religious history is as difficult to write as religious poetry. One has to be 
a good historian—or poet—and at the same time vibrant to religious ideals 
and practices. It is a task that most of us shy away from, for it is much too 
difficult to please both the professional historian and the average reader of 
religious literature. The old problem of a scholar reaching the general pub- 
lic is further complicated by the religious theme. I am not sure this new 
biography of John Carroll solves the problem. 

For one thing, there is not enough honest evaluation of the subject. Take 
the problem of trusteeism. One wonders if Archbishop Carroll’s position in 
the controversy was not a contributing factor to its growth in the nineteenth 
century. Would it have been possible for him to refuse to sign the agree- 
ment with the New York trustees in 1785? Was trusteeism an experiment 
which he allowed and which not only failed but involved the Church even 
of his own day in endless bickering and disputes? 

Resides, in his intense desire to have someone say Mass for his people, 
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Archbishop Carroll was obviously put upon by designing men. There was an 
abnormally high percentage of trouble-makers and scandalous priests under 
his jurisdiction. Was he negligent in his requirements; was he a poor judge 
of character; or was he too lax in using the authority that was his? It seems 
to me that if he is to be exonerated from all blame some explanation should 
be made in his biography. To gloss over all problems leaves a biography 
rather inadequate. No one denies the positive good Archbishop Carroll did 
for the nascent American Church; but can we make no progress beyond 
counting the contributions? Were the molders of the Church without any 
defects from which we can learn and take encouragement? Biographies like 
this make interesting reading but hardly meet our real need. 

One of the interesting details connected with Archbishop Carroll’s life is 
the fact that he was made Superior of the United States in 1784. After all, 
he had left this country as a boy in 1748 and had not returned until 1774. 
It was mostly because he had become known to Benjamin Franklin on their 
trip to Canada that he was chosen as America’s first ecclesiastical superior. 
This, of course, could lead to all sorts of speculation on what results another 
choice would have brought to this country. Perhaps published biographies of 
other candidates would show us how well off we were in having had Arch- 
bishop Carroll as the founder of the American Catholic hierarchy. 

Fordham University. Josern R. Frese, S.J. 


SurPRIsED BY Joy. By C. S. Lewis, New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. Pp. 238. $3.50. 

Here C. S. Lewis views his life in the focus of his conversion, a religious 
experience and resultant change of life that were intimately associated with a 
psychological entity that he calls “joy” but which a theologian might find 
coming close to being a form of the grace of God. 

Born in Belfast, Northern Ireland, of English parentage, Lewis’ environ- 
ment and education were religiously Protestant or perhaps more accurately, 
in the Protestant tradition. He was educated at home and in English and 
Irish boarding schools; then he tutored privately and finally matriculated at 
Oxford. His university studies were interrupted by service in the British 
army in France during World War I. Currently he holds the chair of 
medieval and renaissance English Literature at Cambridge. The list of his 
published works numbers twenty-two, perhaps the majority of which have 
been written since his conversion on problems of Christianity and humanity. 

In the course of his schooling, Lewis gradually gave up his belief in 
Christianity and even in God. The influences were the usual ones—com- 
panions, books, teachers, in alliance with passion which found God incon- 
venient. By the time he finished Oxford, he professed himself an atheist. 
By the law of divine mercy, Qui in ligno vincebat, in ligno quoque vin- 
ceretur, friends, books and a gradual “doing of the Law” brought him back, 
first to God and then to “Christianity.” 
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Most of this book is written in the winsome Lewis style, as he narrates in- 
cidents of childhood, family and friends, boarding school and tutors, and 
discusses ambitions, hobbies, dreams and books galore. The actual story of 
his conversion, however, will be monotonous and disappointing chapters to 
those readers who are not well acquainted with the host of university and 
literary personalities whose works he briefly mentions as influences on his 
life. 

Surprised by Joy is the spiritual autobiography to date of C. S. Lewis. 
Both qualifiers are important. As the story of Lewis’ fall and conversion, 
the book excludes rather rigidly what does not bear upon those two events. 
As the record of an incomplete spiritual experience, published in his fifty- 
eighth year, it leaves time for more stabs of “Joy” in the author’s mellowing 
wisdom. 


Fordham University. Joun F. Dwyer, S.J. 


THe Croatian Nation. Edited by Antun F. Bonifaci¢ and Clement S. 
Mihanovich. Chicago: “Croatia” Cultural Publishing Center. Pp. xvi, 
441. $3.50. 

Any book written in English on the subject treated by this symposium of 
seventeen prominent Croatian writers-in-exile is a welcome tool for those 
who must depend on the major Western languages for basic information 
concerning the problems of southeastern Europe. The theme of this volume 
is the Croatian national struggle for freedom and independence—most re- 
cently against the pseudo-federal regime of Tito; its presentation conforms 
to the chosen editorial policy of retaining the “grammatical peculiarities” in 
some of the contributions. Thus we have under consideration what would 
ordinarily receive scant attention from the scholarly fraternity to which it is, 
in large measure, addressed: a message—one that is sometimes badly worded 
because it has suffered in translation. These stock objections notwithstand- 
ing, The Croatian Nation is a pioneer work and a sine qua non for an under- 
standing of the unmentionable in Yugoslavia II: it brings under one cover, 
for the first time in English, many data and conceptions which must per- 
force lead to a new evaluation of American policy in that corner of the world. 

Among the many strong impressions inspired by this book, a few must be 
recorded, even in a short review. The article by Stephen Sakaé, S.J., con- 
cerning the Iranian origin of many elements of Croatian culture is of 
unusual antiquarian interest; while open to challenge in some details, it at 
least confirms the tradition of an ancient political experience and thus must 
be considered pertinent to the Croatian claim for recognition of national 
rights. Another article dealing with fairly remote Croatian history, but con- 
taining implications that have immediate urgency, is that of Fra Dominic 
Mandié regarding the Croatian character of the perennially misunderstood 
region of Bosnia-Herzegovina. The evidence offered in support of the latter 
contention, taken together with MeStrovic’s references to the Serbian diplo- 
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matic attitude on this question during World War I, added to the profound 
analysis of the contemporary state of the problem by Ciliga—all of these 
point to the crucial role of the much-courted Bosnian Moslem community. 
The contribution of Ivan MeStrovi¢, the distinguished sculptor, is in the 
form of a reminiscence of his experiences as a member of the Yugoslav 
Committee in Londor prior to the Declaration of Corfu in 1917; as such, 
it qualifies as a primary historical document whose consideration is indis- 
pensable to the diplomatic historiography of World War I; further, it is a 
gentle and judicious observation by the only contemporary Croatian who 
can be described as a universally-acclaimed “elder statesman” of his people. 
MeStrovic’s chapter is complemented, in some respects, by the particularly 
well-documented study of G. W. Cesarich who reviews the early evolution 
of Yugoslavia I and concludes that its promulgation was completely undemo- 
cratic as applied to Croatia. Though marred somewhat by a statistical appa- 
ratus that is not always lucid, Ivo Omréanin’s essay convincingly establishes 
the economic viability of a free Croatia in control of all of its national terri- 
tory. Finally—on the debit side of the assessment—this writer feels obliged 
to indicate two shortcomings of The Croatian Nation: (1) an excess of 
serbophobia pervades a few of the articles; (2) there is an inexplicable lack 
of useful information—in a book which purports to “thoroughly present . . . 
the Croatian question”—concerning such elementary subjects as the Inde- 
pendent State of Croatia (1941-1945), Paveli¢, Matek, Lorkovic, etc. 
Fordham University. W. J. REEVE. 


THe GrowTH oF PapaL GOVERNMENT IN THE Mippte Aces. A Study in 
the Ideological Relations of Clerical to Lay Power. By Walter Ullmann. 
New York: Barnes and Noble, Inc. Pp. xviii, 482. $8.00. 

By the middle of the twelfth century, Dr. Ullmann claims, the “papal- 
hierocratic” doctrine of the relations of clerical and lay power was virtually 
complete, lacking little but legal formulation. This ideology was the logically 
inevitable conclusion from the premises of Christian thought before the recov- 
ery of Aristotle. When Christendom was conceived as a single society with 
a single goal, rulership depended on functional qualification in terms of 
that goal, the functionally qualified priesthood became the authoritative 
interpreters of all norms of right, and the authority of the priesthood was 
epitomized in the pope, who derived from the Petrine commission a uni- 
versal, unqualified governmental jurisdiction. Thus the divinely established 
division of power between priest and king was a mere functional division for 
the protection of the church and the enforcement of its teachings, implying 
no autonomy for the secular ruler. His power was not authority; it was 
completely contingent on his sacerdotally determined suitability to his nega- 
tive and auxiliary function, and completely subject to the normative deter- 
minations of the priesthood, as epitomized in the monarchic pope. 

Dr. Ullmann argues that the elements of this doctrine were present in 
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the combined thought of Gelasius and Isidore. He then traces its subsequent 
development and its reflections in ecclesiastical thought and action. A sec- 
ondary theme is the development of a contrasting doctrine of a complete 
imperial monarchy, deriving from the Frankish ideology of kingship and 
Byzantine influences. Between these two mutually exclusive monisms—the 
latter basically inconsistent with Christian premises—Dr. Ullmann finds no 
middle ground: a dualist theory first appeared, he claims, as a rootless aber- 
ration of the circle of Henry IV. 

Dr. Ullmann’s thesis is a radical departure from the usual more complex 
interpretations of the thought of this period. His generously documented 
exposition is impressive in erudition and subtlety; its new perspectives and 
new solutions of vexed questions will undoubtedly influence specialists on 
this period, to whom its final detailed assessment must be left. To this 
reviewer, however, Dr. Ullmann’s general argument seems inconclusive, 
involving a rather questionable methodology. 

Fully articulate, systematic statements of papal and imperial ideologies are 
lacking in this period. Evidence of these ideologies appears in practical 
claims and actions; fragmentary statements and arguments; formal phrases 
of symbolic significance; the mythic story of the donation of Constantine; 
the coronation rites. Dr. Ullmann’s exposition aims, essentially, to show that 
these materials can be fitted into logically consistent patterns. But this 
method risks some reading into the data of the conclusion to be proved, 
and an inadequate attention to the possibility, in particular instances, of 
alternative interpretations; and these hazards are increased by a tendency 
to interpret loose statements in their widest sense, regardless of the narrower 
claims in which they may issue; to interpolate premises, or draw conclusions, 
not present in the texts; to paraphrase statements of moral relationships in 
juristic terms; to assimilate the position of secular rulers as such to the 
position of the medieval emperor; and generally to assume that descriptions 
of the ruler’s services to the church must be exhaustive descriptions of his 
function, that claims to authority must be exclusive, and that references to a 
division of powers must refer to a merely functional division. Several of 
these procedures are conspicuous in the exegesis of Gelasius and Isidore, on 
which much of the subsequent argument depends. 

In general, Dr. Ullmann’s discussion tends to blur two different ques- 
tions: whether the materials for a monistic papal-hierocratic theory appeared 
in this period, and whether the theory was itself then present in men’s minds; 
and it depends heavily on two pervasive premises: an avowed conviction that 
this theory was logically inevitable, and a tacit assumption that the logical 
relationships that appear to him self-evident were apparent to those whose 
words and actions he explains. The first premise is, at least, debatable. 
May not a necessary division of function itself imply a claim to whatever 
autonomy each fanction requires? Does the “religious ingredient” of all 
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human actions mean that all norms of right need priestly interpretation? 
The second premise is one that no historian can safely use. 
Oberlin College. Ewart Lewis. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Sr. Ienatius’ IpEa oF a Jesuit University. By George E. Ganss, S.J. Mil- 
waukee: Marquette University Press. Pp. 368. $5.50. 

The reading of Father Ganss’s book (which took no little courage to 
write) should be a stimulating, if at times slightly jolting, experience for 
every Jesuit educator—and an illuminating one, we might add, for any 
Catholic educator. As the author tells us in his Preface, he himself was a 
little taken aback by some of the results of his research: “For, now and then 
the growing light of historical evidence compelled me to modify or even 
abandon educational theses which I once thought were part and parcel of 
Jesuit educational theory, and which I formerly defended with sincerity, 
even in print. Common and sincerely propounded as these theories may 
be in much non-Jesuit and Jesuit writing of the past fifty or seventy-five 
years, they were found to stem not from St. Ignatius’ writings, but often 
from no further back than the times of John Locke (1632-1704). But this 
discovery, uncomfortable as it was, was liberating to the spirit. It also 
helped to reveal how clearly Ignatius conceived practical educational goals, 
how ingeniously he devised means truly adequate to attain them, and to what 
an eminent degree his greatness as an educator consisted in his molding 
an educational system which was above all practical and well adapted to the 
emerging needs of his changing times” (p. ix). 

The purpose of the book is therefore to reconstruct the over-all educational 
theory of the founder of the Society of Jesus, under whose guidance the 
educational system of the early Society rose rapidly to a height of influence 
and prestige it has never quite equaled since. Such a work was necessary, 
the author felt, because existing studies have concentrated almost exclusively 
on the lower humanistic part of the course and because the famed Ratio 
Studiorum is not a formulation of basic educational theory at all but only 
a manual of practical techniques for implementing this theory as applied to 
the humanities in the particular cultural and educational context of St. 
Ignatius’ own day. In order to disengage the permanent guiding principles 
themselves it is necessary to have recourse to the more fundamental state- 
ment of objectives and methods in the Fourth Part of the Constitutions of the 
Order as well as to the practice of St. Ignatius as he guided the application 
of his principles in the concrete to the growing network of Jesuit colleges 
and universities. As a source of reference, accordingly, the author has 
appended a valuable new translation from the original Spanish of the Fourth 
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Part of the Constitutions, the part dealing with education. Even this docu- 
ment, however, and the day-by-day directives of St. Ignatius leave so much 
implicit and take so much for granted a familiarity with the social and 
educational milieu of his time that they cannot be properly understood unless 
accurately related to this concrete historical matrix from which his schools 
emerged. 

All this the author attempts to do for us. The result is a book that is 
richly informative and challenging without being aggressive. Certain of his 
conclusions and implications are bound to be controversial, especially in 
their application to the contemporary American scene. The particular sore 
spot, as might be expected, is the content of a liberal education and the role, 
objectives and methods of classical training within it. But despite certain 
minor defects and inaccuracies, and a certain amount of perhaps unnecessary 
overlapping and repetition, the author’s main conclusions seem to me solidly 
grounded in the sources as well as eminently sound educational wisdom in 
themselves, 

The gist of the author’s contribution is as follows. The Jesuit university, 
like the others of its time, included the whole range of studies from the 
humanities, which were begun around the age of ten, up through theology, 
which, if taken, was finished around twenty-one. The humanities occupied 
roughly four years (two of grammar, two of poetry and rhetoric), philosophy 
three years, and theology four. This age scale is important as a point of 
reference for the various teaching techniques, admirably adapted to the 
changing needs of the growing young mind. The students who presented 
themselves were supposed to have learned already in the several preceding 
years of elementary school how to read, write and converse in simple Latin, 
taught by the direct method, before they approached the formal study of 
grammar (just as children do today in their own language). 

The guiding principles of Ignatian educational theory, elaborated after 
much consultation and careful study of the best in current European practice, 
were a fine balance of absolute and relative, humanistic and vocational, con- 
tent and form. The over-all objective was to prepare the student for full 
Christian living, that is, not only to live a lofty personal Christian life but 
also to take his place as a useful and successful member of the society 
in which he lived. In a word, it was frankly vocational or utilitarian as well 
as disinterestedly liberal. Thus in St. Ignatius’ time the mastery of Latin as 
a skill in reading, writing and speaking Latin was universally recognized and 
sought after not only for its intrinsic humanistic value but as the necessary 
road to the most honored and lucrative careers in Church, state, law, medi- 
cine, science and teaching. St. Ignatius and the early Jesuit educators, in 
common with many other great humanists of the day, were most explicit in 
giving this as the reason for the primacy of Latin over Greek or other 
languages in the curriculum, although he was equally insistent on the ne- 
cessity of adapting the latter, where required, to the varying needs and even 
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tastes of particular times and places. In a word, the ultimate end of educa- 
tion is absolute, the means relative. 

Father Ganss takes this occasion to make the telling point, confirmed by 
the repeated lessons of the history of education, that no educational regime 
in history has ever become or remained vital and successful which has taken 
as its exclusive objective disinterested humanism as a self-sufficient end in 
itself. One necessary ingredient of success has always been a notable degree 
of social acceptance and approval, which is practically impossible without 
the strong, spontaneous conviction, on the part of teachers, parents and 
students alike, not only of the intrinsic worth but also of the certain practical 
usefulness or vocational value of their course of study. The relevance of 
this acid test to the teaching of the classics today is, to say the least, sobering. 
Yet the courageous and farsighted application of such a principle in the 
context of American Jesuit universities today might well turn out to be 
revolutionary in appearance while remaining deeply traditional in fact. 

This understanding of the ultimate objectives of education commands also 
the immediate objectives and methods of the particular subjects taught. St. 
Ignatius and the early Jesuit educators did not subscribe to the “formal 
discipline” theory of education to which so many Jesuits and other classicists 
appeal as the prime reason for teaching Latin and Greek today. According 
to this theory the immediate goal of the basic subjects is formal mind train- 
ing or the formation of mental habits as such, with content or wisdom 
relegated to a minor role, presumably to be filled in later by the student in 
some unspecified way after his formal education is over. This was not the 
guiding principle of the vital Renaissance humanism which St. Ignatius 
tried to incorporate into his universities, although the slow degeneration 
into Ciceronian formalism, one of the main causes of the decline of classical 
education, was already under way. Its rise to popularity and prestige in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries was rather the work of John Locke, the 
empiricist, and Christian Wolff, the formalistic rationalist par excellence. 
The original Ignatian objective was to give the students in their early forma- 
tion a firm mastery of Latin as a practical art of communication, then, as 
soon as their minds were capable of it (ages 12 to 17) to turn this skill more 
and more to the acquisition of wisdom, first natural, through a broad contact 
with ancient culture as a whole, followed by philosophy, then supernatural, 
through the teaching of religion and especially scientific theology (ages 17 to 
21). Ignatius insisted on theology, wherever the number of students per- 
mitted, as the supreme unifying subject and the most important course in the 
university (as well as a fruitful source of vocations to the Church and the 
religious life). Formal discipline is an important by-product; it is not 
adequate as the prime objective of study. 

Then came the supplanting of Latin by the new vernacular languages as the 
ordinary medium of cultured communication and the crowding in of new 
subjects responding to the new needs and interests of an evolving, scien- 
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tifically oriented society. The original Ignatian objective of mastery of Latin 
as an art of communication lost its role of social utility and at the same 
time became increasingly more difficult to achieve in the steadily shrinking 
time allotted to it. Rather than make a radical reassessment of objectives 
and methods, Jesuit educators in the restored Society (after 1814), like so 
many other classicists, tended to fall back more and more on the prevalent 
Lockean theory of formal discipline as the main justification for continuing 
Latin as before. Thus the art of Latin gave way slowly to a scientific study 
about the language, and broad contact with classical culture to the painful 
decoding of a few speeches of Cicero and a pitifully meager number of other 
works in Latin and Greek. As a result, both of the original objectives of St. 
Ignatius tended to disappear or become seriously frustrated. 

They remain so today, in varying degrees of acuteness according to the 
variety of pressures in different places and the extent of adaptation. Only 
a realistic facing up to the problem in its full scope and a radical re-ex- 
amination of aims and means can bring about a truly effective solution. 
Fighting reluctant rear-guard actions as long as possible only puts off the 
reckoning a few years longer, while the whole situation deteriorates. Adapt 
or die is the inexorable lesson of the history of educational systems and tech- 
niques. It is also a most authentic and traditional Ignatian principle. The 
author applies the same principle also, but much more cautiously and tenta- 
tively, to certain techniques of teaching philosophy and theology such as 
the “circle” and disputation, which once were vital and effective outlets for 
self-activity on the part of the students, but gradually hardened under the 
influence of late decadent Scholasticism into a crushingly elaborate formalism 
which seriously thwarted the original objective. Such is the history of all 
educational techniques unless periodically rethought and revised. It is part 
of the genius of St. Ignatius to have seen this so clearly. 

Father Ganss is no anticlassicist (he is head of the Classics Department at 
Marquette University) nor lover of novelty for its own sake. Nor does he 
profess to know the adequate solution to many of the problems he raises, 
though he does suggest that the classical civilization courses in translation 
now growing in popularity throughout the country may be the most effective 
means of realizing at least one of the Ignatian objectives of classical study. 
He recognizes that many of his interpretations and especially inferences may 
be controversial, and he welcomes criticism. (His description of the quod- 
libetal disputation, we might note, is incorrect. The defendant did not de- 
fend a thesis of his own choice but had to answer any problem proposed 
from the audience.) But his great merit is to have posed clearly some of 
the crucial problems facing modern Catholic education and to have recalled 
to our attention the soundly realistic guiding principles of St. Ignatius, 
in the light of which alone an adequate solution can be reached. 

Fordham University. W. Norris CuarKe, S.J. 
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Six ApproacHes To PsycHoTHeraPy. Edited by J. L. McCary and D. E. 

Sheer. New York: The Dryden Press. Pp. vi, 402. $3.75. 

There has been a rash of books on counseling and psychotherapy in recent 
years, some of which give an over-all view, but most of which are limited to 
a particular brand of psychotherapy. No one of them, so far as this reviewer 
knows, matches the present book in content or scope, and from that stand- 
point alone one may regard it as a distinctive and even important contribu- 
tion. It is not a big book as such publications go nowadays, and does not 
compare in thoroughness of treatment with either Wolberg’s The Technique 
of Psychotherapy or the book recently edited by O. H. Mowrer, Psycho- 
therapy, Theory and Research. Nevertheless, the pages are well packed with 
important descriptive material, and on the whole it is an easy book to read. 

The format of the book is both simple and logical. There is a short in- 
troductory part by the senior editor, Dr. McCary, and a lengthier summary 
by the co-editor, Dr. Sheer. Both of these sections are helpful to the reader 
in grasping the intent of the book and bringing a certain degree of integra- 
tion into the diversity of presentations. In all, there are six distinct con- 
tributions, each one written by an expert and a recognized authority in the 
field. These include “Client-Centered Psychotherapy” by Nicholas Hobbs, 
“Hypnotherapy” by Lewis Wolberg, “Group Psychotherapies” by S. R. Slav- 
son, “Psychotherapy Based on Psychoanalytic Principles” by Norman Reider, 
“Directive and Eclectic Personality Counseling” by Frederick Thorne, and 
“Psychodrama” by J. L. Moreno. A certain degree of continuity is achieved 
by the brief statement preceding each contribution in which the backgrounds 
of both the contributor and the approach he is presenting are outlined. This 
helps the reader to become quickly oriented to the particular approach and 
to reduce some of the confusion that almost invariably follows from a sym- 
posium of this kind. 

There is no intention on the part of the editors to present a complete pic- 
ture of psychotherapy. As Dr. McCary says in the Introduction, “It is the 
purpose of this book to present a view of six of the currently best-known and 
most widely used approaches to psychotherapy” (p. i). The book “is not a 
systematic, integrated investigation of the approaches in psychotherapy” 
(p. v). That the editors are clearly aware of the limitations of their presenta- 
tion is indicated on page 3 where, under the heading of Supportive Methods 
and Reconstructive Methods, there are listed no less than fifty-six therapeutic 
practices. In fact, specific reference is made to the omission of psychoanaly- 
sis, although there is some confusion on this point because Reider’s contribu- 
tion is an attempt to present psychotherapy from the standpoint of psycho- 
analysis. There is, of course, no effort to present any material on the 
physical methods of psychotherapy such as electric shock or psychosurgery, 
an omission that is clearly epitomized by Dr. Moreno when, on page 289, he 
refers to such methods as Machiavellian. 
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Regarding the contributions themselves, it is the reviewer’s opinion that 
this is the best collection of essays on diverse methods of psychotherapy cur- 
rently available. The only exception is the contribution by Dr. Reider, whose 
material is interesting from a case history point of view but who does not 
help a great deal in orienting the reader toward an analytic interpretation. 
Dr. Hobbs does an excellent job on portraying and interpreting client-cen- 
tered psychotherapy, and of course the same may be said of Wolberg’s in- 
terpretation of hypnotherapy, Slavson’s definition of group psychotherapies, 
and Moreno’s lucid exposé of psychodrama, The article by Thorne on Di- 
rective and Eclectic Personality Counseling is probably the best contribution 
of the group. Thorne is an expert in this field, writes convincingly, and is 
straightforward in his approach. Certainly, the two articles by Hobbs and 
Thorne are outstanding and easily worth the price of the book. 

This book is a worthwhile contribution to understanding contemporary 
psychotherapy. It fills a real need and the reviewer predicts that it will have 
a wide use. 

Fordham University. ALEXANDER A. SCHNEIDERS. 


FounTAIN OF Justice. A Study in the Natural Law. By John C. H. Wu. 

New York: Sheed and Ward. Pp. 287. $3.75. 

Fountain of Justice takes its title from Lord Mansfield’s happy dictum, 
‘The common law works itself pure by rules drawn from the fountain of 
justice” (p. 64) and it takes its origin from an address delivered by the 
author at the Symposium on the Natural Law held by the Guild of Catholic 
Lawyers of New York, 1953 (p. 55). 

In John Wu, the author and the former Chief Justice of the Provisional 
Court of Shanghai, the legal wisdom of the East and the West is happily 
fused. St. Thomas and Confucius meet in a new synthesis in the teaching of 
the Divine Lawyer and the Judge of Judges, Christ, the Logos. 

The first chapter, in which the Professor defines such terms as eternal, 
natural, positive and common law, speculative and practical reason, is fol- 
lowed by a development of the common law from Bracton through St. 
Thomas More, St. Germain, Coke, Holt and Mansfield to the Supremacy of 
Parliament in 1688 when it was forced, as the Professor claims, to go under- 
ground, eventually to blossom forth in the new and great country of the 
United States under the aegis of Marshall, Story, and Kent. 

In comparison with the continental law, the author feels that the common 
law is superior. Because it is inductive rather than deductive, because it 
operates through analogies and differentiations, because it stresses so care- 
fully the law of procedures and allows for judicial dissent, the common law 
is more susceptible of growth and development and consequently more 
adaptable to the social, political, and economic exigencies of the times. 
Furthermore, its underlying philosophy “is mainly derived from the Christian 
ideology, which insists upon the dignity and equality of men” (p. 58). 
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In comparison with Roman law, Professor Wu finds its superiority in 
the fact “that the Roman Law was a deathbed convert to christianity, while 
the common law was a cradle Christian” (p. 65). 

The influence of the common law, which carries with it the great and 
immutable principles of the natural law, is exemplified by a review of judi- 
cial decisions not only from the King’s bench but also from the state, federal 
and Supreme Courts of the United States. Professor Wu is impressed with 
the dynamic and deeply Christian qualities of American jurisprudence. In 
recent decisions of state and federal Courts he finds some very definite signs 
that many Judges “are becoming more and more sensitive to the spiritual 
and moral interests of man” (p. 120). This conclusion of the author appears 
to be another indication that American jurisprudence is veering away from 
the crass positivism of mechanical jurisprudence. 

While one cannot deny that the principles of the common and natural 
laws as explained by Professor Wu provide a sound antidote for juridical 
positivism, there still remains a pressing need for someone to demonstrate 
in a practical way that a juridical order guided by natural law principles 
can successfully meet the changing exigencies of the social-economic and 
political life in a dynamic society. 

Fordham University. ArTHur A. Nort, S.J. 


Nine Men. A Political History of the Supreme Court of the United States 
from 1790 to 1955. By Fred Rodell. New York: Random House. Pp. 


xii, 338. $5.00. 

The author has attempted in nine chapters to cover the entire political 
history of the Supreme Court from Marshall to Warren. This is a tremendous 
task. That there is need for such a history to complete or correct Warren’s 
two volumes, The Supreme Court in United States History, or Haines’s monu- 
mental work, The Role of the Supreme Court in American Government and 
Politics, can hardly be denied. Neither of these two scholarly works takes 
us beyond 1918. | 

Professor Rodell is at his best in the chapters on the Marshall and Taney 
courts. The crafty solution of Marshall in Marbury v. Madison is redescribed 
and noted as an unwarranted step of the irresponsible oligarchy to supremacy 
over the other two coordinate branches of Government. Once again, the 
Nationalism of Marshall’s court is contrasted with the so-called States Rights 
tendency of Taney’s. This black and white difference is vehemently denied 
by the author. To him the difference seems to be found in a difference of 
property rights defended by the respective courts; and this in reality involved 
the growing difference between the north and the south. To Professor Rodell 
all the courts from Marshall to Warren favored property rights over civil 
rights, and the high and the mighty were protected by the courts at the 
expense of the little or common man. This appears to be the black and 
white theory that color-blinds the Professor. 
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While the author is at great pains to prove the autocratic dominance of 
the court over the legislative and the executive branches, he finds serious fault 
with the court for its neglect to retire to unconstitutional oblivion congres- 
sional laws interfering with free speech and the press. This laissez-faire court 
attitude begins with the Marshall court and the Alien and Sedition Acts, 
crops up again in the post-Civil War period and is magnified in the Espionage 
Act of the First World War, in the McCarran Act of 1940 and the recent 
Smith Act on Subversives. As a matter of fact the Professor feels that the 
“greatest and only major Judicial error” (p. 210) of his beloved Holmes 
was his “allowing free speech to be abridged in face of a clear and present 
danger” (ibid.). 

Professor Rodell calls attention once again to the evils which arise from 
the constitutional requirement of good behavior tenure for the Justices. 
Owing to such a tenure, judges, according to the author, become not only 
independent and irresponsible but either refuse or are unable to keep abreast 
of the social and economic changes. This often places them in direct oppo- 
sition to the clear will of the people in regard to the social, political and 
economic necessities of the times. The latest example of such a court was 
manifested by the pre-Roosevelt court of the Nine Old Men. 

There is a special chapter devoted to Holmes and his dissents, the Roosevelt 
court and an attempt to explain the constant and tremendous splintering of 
opinion amongst the Justices on a “court attuned to a liberal key” (chap- 
ter 8). 

Throughout the book the author attempts to explain the diverse decisions 
of the various Justices by a study of their respective backgrounds, economic, 
social and political. While it would be foolish to deny that “Judges’ views 

. are affected by inheritance, education and environment,” it would seem 
to this reviewer that far more study is needed before such an opinion of 
the author can be maintained with any amount of certainty. 

Unfortunately, the book is horribly marred by the scathing cynicism of 
the author. From beginning to end, there is little in the court’s history that 
is worthy of praise. Every one of its acts and all the decisions of the Judges 
are based on crass politics. High sounding principles are merely verbal dis- 
guises for political ends. The author scorns court procedures as delaying 
tactics in support of the rich and well-born at the expense of the poor. In 
his positivistic philosophy he can see none of the historical growth and 
necessities that gave birth to the definite protective values of court proce- 
dures, nor can he understand, except on a supercilious hypothesis, the deep 
respect of the American people for the Supreme Court. While Professor 
Rodell does not claim that his history of the court is a “first-rate job” he 
does feel that it deserves “an A for effort.” The reviewer would like to 
agree with him but feels that the author’s cynicism robs him even of the 


A for effort. 


Fordham University. ArtTuur A. Norra, S.J. 
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THE SecF Mape Man 1n America. The Myth of Rags to Riches. By Irvin 
G. Wyllie. New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press. Pp. viii, 210. 
$4.00. 

Professor Wyllie has set himself the task of exploring “the story of the 
rags-to-riches idea in terms of its practical relation to our business civiliza- 
tion” (p. 7). He is not writing about self-made men; rather, he is tracing 
the history of the self-made-man ideal from 1830 to 1914, viewing it as a 
peculiarly characteristic bit of American folklore. Apparently used in 
America for the first time by Henry Clay in 1832, the phrase “self-made-man” 
has primarily designated, among Americans, the successful business tycoon 
who started from financial zero. The successful doctor, clergyman, or 
lawyer may have had a like beginning, but the title and the honor went to 
the creator of wealth. 

Aside from that one constant notion, the concept of the self-made man is 
a curious and shifting complex of notions stemming from religion, moral 
philosophy, economic opportunity, and naiveté. As regards religion, the 
compatibility existing between Protestantism and Capitalism has long been 
recognized. The reasons for this compatibility are brought into sharp relief 
by the encouragement and the leadership given to the rags-to-riches-through- 
self-help cult by American Protestant clergymen. “Virtually all the leading 
Protestant denominations, with the exception of the Lutheran, produced at 
least one nationally known clergyman who honored the wealth-through- 
virtue theme” (p. 57). As might be expected, most of the prominent self-help 
clergymen were Calvinist; but a further development of Calvin’s doctrine 
that temporal success is a sign of predestination is indicated by the following 
pronouncement: the merchant is “a moral educator, a Church of Christ 
gone into business—a saint in trade . . . the saint of the nineteenth century 
is the Good Merchant; he is wisdom for the foolish, strength for the weak. 
. .. Build him a shrine in Bank and Church .. .” (p. 61). Business was a 
vocation, the creation of wealth a sacred duty, the means of sanctification. 

Moral philosophy played its part in the formation of the self-made man. 
He must be sober, industrious, devoted to his work, loyal to his employer, 
free from deceit, scrupulously honest in his business dealings. Distractions 
(e.g., escorting young ladies to the theater, gambling) are to be shunned. 
If the young man seriously expects to turn his rags into riches, his job will 
leave him neither time nor energy for such pursuits. Riches are the infallible 
reward of hard work and natural virtue, because God is just, and because 
economic opportunity exists for all. 

In the main, such is the basic message of the self-help cult. Professor 
Wyllie has culled it from the mountains of success literature which appeared 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century and in the early twentieth. He 
relies on men like Henry Ward Beecher, Horatio Alger, Orison Marden—three 
of the more famous self-help publicists; among the business titans, Rocke- 
feller, Mellon, and Carnegie contribute to the doctrine. However, only a 
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vast amount of popular naiveté could explain the acceptance of the ideal— 
or at least the sale of the literature. 

Professor Wyllie goes on to indicate the decline of the self-help gospel 
after 1900, its relations with education, its modified resurgence during the 
twenties, its more sophisticated counterparts today; he also indicates the 
swing from the self-help gospel to the “social gospel” among clergymen after 
1900. 

All in all, Professor Wyllie has written a clear and interesting book. He 
has taken an idea that is dear to American folklore, analyzed its content, 
explained its sources and growth. If the divorce between dream and reality is 
disappointing, the knowledge gained from disappointment at least clarifies 
one aspect of America’s cultural heritage. 

Woodstock, Md. Rosert J. McNamara, S.J. 


MARITAIN ON THE NATURE OF MAN IN A CureistiAN Democracy. By Norah 
Willis Michener, with a Preface by Anton C. Pegis. Hull, Canada: Edi- 
tions “L’Eclair.” Pp. xiii, 149. $4.25. 

For those who have been looking for a concise outline of Maritain’s lead- 
ing ideas, either for themselves or for others, Dr. Michener’s book will be 
most welcome. In short, pleasantly spaced paragraphs which reveal an 
admirable pedagogical sense, she has managed to catch the spirit of Maritain. 
Carefully selected passages from his many works provide an insight not only 
into his own thought but also into that of St. Thomas—which is as Maritain 
would wish it. Documentation is excellent. A useful chronology of Maritain’s 
life is also included. 

From the point of view of the English-speaking students who might be 
sent to the book for information and inspiration, it is regrettable that the 
price is so high in relation to the size of the work and that so many of the 
citations have been left in the original French. Now that a new translation 
of The Degrees of Knowledge is promised, while the English of La Philo- 
sophie Bergsonienne and De la Philosophie Chrétienne is available, it is to 
be hoped that any future edition of Mrs. Michener’s book will eliminate the 
French passages from the body of the text. 

Fordham University. J. M. SomeRvILteE, S.J. 
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